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THE OUTLOOK. 

toon Chinese Prohibition bill, which passed the 

Senate without a division last week, is extremely 
rigorous in its provisions. By its terms it will be 
unlawful for any Chinese person, whether a subject 
of China or not, to enter this country except in cer- 
tain special cases enumerated by the Act. Chinese 
officials, students, teachers, merchants, or travelers 
may enter the country after they shall have obtained 
from the Chinese, or other government of which 
they are subjects, a proper permit. Permission in 
each case, and also the personal identity of the 
individual, must be evidenced by a certificate to be 
made out by the diplomatic representative of the 
United States in the country from which the person 
comes. No Chinese laborer, after the passage of 
this Act, shall be permitted to return to the United 
States, after having left the country, unless he has a 
lawful wife, child, or parent here, or property to the 
value of one thousand dollars, or debts of equivalent 
amount due him and pending settlement. In each 
case a Chinese laborer, having left the country and 
possessing the necessary certificate, will be admitted 
again only at the port from which he departed there- 
from ; and certain ports are named as exclusive ports 
of entry and exit for Chinese, except those engaged 
jn the diplomatic service. In every case where the 
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words “ ieee laborers” are used in the Act, a! 
are to be construed to mean both skilled and 
unskilled laborers of every kind. Any Chinese 
found unlawfully in the country may be arrested 
upon warrant, convicted upon hearing, and if found 
not lawfully entitled to remain in the country, may 
be removed to that whence he came. The Act is 
to take effect from and after the ratification of the 
pending treaty between this country and China. 


Senator Sherman has delivered a most remark- 
able speech in opposition to the Fishery Treaty. He 
objects to the Treaty, not because it is a step 
toward free trade with Canada, but because it does 
not go far enough in that direction. “ Anything 
whatever,” he says, “that would tend to promote 
free commercial intercourse between these countries 
—yea, anything that will tend to produce a union 
of Canada with the United States of America— 
will meet my most hearty support.” The Canadian 
people, he argues, are of the same descent, the same 
belief, the same ideas, the same aspirations, and the 
same interests as ourselves. He believes that within 
ten years Canada will be represented either in the 
English Parliament or the American Congress. In 
dwelling upon the advantages which commercial 
reciprocity will bring to our country, Senator Sher- 
man points out that Canada would send to us raw 
materials, and we would send to her manufactured 
commodities. The fact that such re¢iprocity would 
involve free fish and free lumber he does not specifi- 
cally mention, but apparently he does not consider 
these as evils. ‘There is, perhaps, an inconsistency 
in advocating free trade with countries from which 
we buy raw materials, and protection against 
countries from which we buy manufactured 
commodities ; yet this inconsistency is one which 
is found in the protective legislation of nearly all 
nations, and is a prominent characteristic of the 
Mills bill. This speech, together with Senator Blair’s 
recent resolution looking toward Canadian annexa- 
tion, seem to indicate that there is a strong senti- 
ment on this side the border, as well as upon the 
other, in favor of a closer union between the two 
countries. 


* 
* 


Senator Chace has introduced a bill to extend our 
postal service in that direction in which it needs 
extension, if it is to rival the systems which have 
been established in the most progressive countries 
in Europe. He proposes to do away with the pres- 
ent discrimination against parcels, other than books 
and néwspapers, so that the Government shall 
transact some of the business which has been 
forced into the hands of the express companies. At 
the present time the post-office department charges 
but one cent per pound upon newspapers, one-half 
cent per ounce upon books, and one cent per ounce 
upon merchandise other than books. Senator Chace 
proposes to do away with the distinction between 
books and other merchandise, making a uniform 
rate of one-half cent per ounce forall. Even when 
this is done the charge for such matter will be eight 
times as heavy as that upon newspapers. In vari- 
ous European countries the postal parcel service, 
which this pill proposes to extend, has already 
reached collossal dimensions. In Germany, in 1885, 
the postal matter of this description amounted to 


three hundred eleven tons, or fifty 
times as much as in our own postal system. The 
German rates are as follows: For parcels not above 
eleven pounds, for distances not exceeding ten 
miles, six cents ; for all distances beyond ten miles, 
twelve cents. For heavier packages, the rates are, 
of course, increased, but not all in proportion to the 
size of the packages. It will be seen that Senator 
Chace does not propose at once to rival the German 
system. His bill forbids the sending of packages 
weighing over four pounds, and the postage upon 
such a package is thirty-two cents. The measure 
is, therefore, a cautious one. Our Government 
transmits letters more cheaply than any country in 
the world. There is no reason why it should not 
transmit packages in a manner almost as satisfac- 
tory. 


* * 
* 


Last week the Congressional Committee on Im- 
migration devoted its attention chiefly to the exam- 
ination of women wage-workers and anarchists. 
The testimony of the latter was of little interest. 
Perhaps the most significant thing said by any of 
them was Johann Most’s assertion that the laws of 
this country were as stringent against socialism as 
those of any other, and that in these days there was 
no difference between monarchies and republics, 
since both were controlled largely by capitalists. 
But the testimony of the women wage-workers was 
exceedingly important. Several of them who were 
employed as shirtmakers, cloakmakers, etc., testified 
that a few years ago they were able to earn from 
seven to nine dollars a week, but that their places 
had been largely taken by Russian and Polish 
Jews, who were willing to work for five dollars a 
week, and live five and six in a single room, in 
which they worked as well as ate and slept. It is 
to immigrants of this type that the wage-workers 
object. The fact that they are contented with such 
a low standard of living seems to involve, not only 
a temporary reduction of wages, but a long-contin- 
ued degradation of those who are forced to compete 
with them. The testimony of these women wage- 
workers has made a profound impression upon the 
community. It brings out most clearly that, while 
our present system shuts out cheap goods which the 
American laborer wishes to buy, it brings in cheap 
labor, which is the only commodity the Ameri- 
ean laborer has to sell. 


* * 
* 


It is interesting to note the fact that, while the 
Governor of the enlightened and progressive State 
of New York has recently vetoed a bill reforming 
our ballot system, the Legislature of the Sandwich 
Islands is considering such a change in the system 
of that new and distant community. The bill now 
before that body is the work of a commission ap- 
pointed to consider the subject, and their report 
devotes much space to an account of the efforts of 
Mr. Ivins and others in this city in the same direc- 
tion. The Hawaiian measure proposes to change 
the present system, under which a tax receipt must 
be shown at the polls before a vote can be cast, and 
to substitute a regular system of registration in its 
place. It provides for uniform ballots, to be printed 
and distributed at the public expense; for freedom 
and secrecy in voting ; and it charges the Supreme 
Court with full authority in cases of fraud and cor- 
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ruption at elections. The measure is modeled upon 
the English system, which served as the basis for the 
law recently vetoed by Governor Hill, and for the 


law which recently passed the Legislature of Massa- 


chusetts, and received the signature of its Governor. 
In this important matter of ballot reform, New 
York will probably take its place in the rear of the 
Sandwich Islands. 


* * 
* 


Not long ago the report ran through Europe that 
the Pope was about to remove from Rome. It 
excited so little attention, and met with such abso- 
lute lack of hospitable response from the various 
governments, that it speedily ran its course. This 
rumor, which seemed to indicate that the strained 
relations between the Vatican and the Italian Gov- 
ernment had reached the breaking point, has now 
been followed by a report that they were never so ami- 
cable, ard that there is good prospect of a speedy 
and permanent settlement. It is a significant fact that 
the immediate cause of this new and better under- 
standing is a financial one. A correspondent of the 
New York “Tribune ” writes that, under the law of 
papal guarantees, passed in 1871, the Italian Gov- 
ernment bound itself to pay the Pope an annual 
sum of $600,000 towards the maintenance of his 
state. As the acceptance of this money would have 
involved a recognition of the new order of things at 
Rome, neither Pius IX. nor his successor have ever 
drawn a dollar of it, and the money has been accu- 
mulating at compound interest in the Italian treas- 
ury. Of late, however, the receipts of the Pope 
have shown a decided falling off, and the time has 
come when the large accumulation of funds in the 
Government treasury offered the Vatican an easy 
way out of a difficult situation, and Leo XIII. has 
drawn several million frances from this sum. An- 
other recent occurrence has shown -he Papal Court 
not only the desirability, but the necessity, of some 
compromise. A large bequest was left early last 
year to Leo XIII., who was thereupon required to 
pay a large sum in the form of probate and succes- 
sion fees. The payment of this sum would have 
involved, as in the other case, a recognition of the 
legal authority of the Government at Rome. The 
whole matter was referred to the Royal Council of 
State, which has now denied the Pope’s claim to 
exemption from the payment of government taxes, 
and has also declared that any attempt to evade the 
taxes and stamp duties on legal documents will be 
punished as an attempt to defraud the revenue. 
This decision will not only compel the Pope to pay 
the probate fees or forego the legacy, but it will put 
a stop to the issuance of legal documents which, for 
a number of years past, have been stamped in a 
registry office at the Vatican for fees much smaller 
in amount than those required by the Government. 


* * 


The English railroads are decidedly surpassing 
our own in the matter of fast-train service. Ex- 
presses now make the distance between London and 
Edinburgh, four hundred miles, in eight hours. The 
“Evening Post” reports the running of a special 
train over the West Shore road, from East Buffalo 
to Weehawken, a distance of more than four hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles, in nine hours and 
twenty-three minutes, including twenty stops. No 
regular train, however, on any American road makes 
this rate of speed. The Chicago limited, one of 
the fastest trains in the country, makes the distance 
between New York and Buffalo, four hundred and 
forty miles, in ten hours and forty-five minutes, and 
the fastest express consumes five hours and eighteen 
minutes in making the two hundred and twenty-six 
miles between Jersey City and Washington. The 
difficulty in making fast time is a difficulty of ex- 
pense and regulation of local traffic. The best 
roads in this country are now almost on a par in 
solidity of road-bed and excellence of equipment 
with the English roads. The English time could be 


repeated on our own roads if we were willing to foot 
the bill ; so far, however, we have not shown this 
willingness. A fast express means multiplication of 
the work of all the employees on the road, severe 
wear and tear of equipment, and serious interference 
with local traffic. The shortening of time, however, 
is as important a factor in modern business as the 
shortening of distance, and fast trains must, sooner 
or later, make their appearance on American time- 
tables. We are more patient in these matters than 
the English, who demand, and will have, the best 
facilities and accommodations. It would be a 
thoroughly healthy discipline, for instance, for such 
a road as the New York and New Haven to be 
obliged to deal with a body of English passengers 
for a few months. The stream of protests and ex- 
postulations that would beat upon the management 
would speedily bring even the most obstinate rail- 
road official to his right mind. 


* * 
* 


The material development of the Argentine 
Republic since the last civil war, in 1880, has been but 
vaguely noticed in the American press, owing, doubt- 
less, to our slight relations, politically and commer- 
cially, with that country. In England and on the 
Continent, where business interests in the Plata 
valley are assuming vaster proportions every year, 
the expansion of Argentine trade is followed with 
the keenest interest. Certainly these seven years 
of peace have brought an immense quickening. A 
vast system of railroads has been projected, to supple- 
ment the frequent and serviceable water routes, of 
which more than five thousand miles, mostly under 
government control, are already in operation. A 
magnificent artificial harbor for Buenos Ayres is 
now building, which is to cost $20,000,000. Exten- 
sive and fertile areas in the southwest of the Argen- 
tine territory have been reclaimed to agriculture 
from the incursions of nomadic Indians, and these 
marauders have been forced back into the Cordil- 
leras on the Patagonian frontier, where they are held 
in check by permanent garrisons. The old boundary 
disputes with Chili and Brazil have been amicably 
settled, and the republic has entered upon an entirely 
new era of commercial activity, The last message 
of President Colman shows that 1887 was the high- 
water mark in every department of the country’s 
business and finance. Foreign trade has more than 
doubled since 1880. The national revenues have 
increased in like proportion, a surplus resulting, for 
the first time in Argentine history, in 1886. The 
public debt has been, of course, much increased by 
the loans negotiated to carry through the internal 
improvements of the last decade, but the public 
credit is now excellent, and there seems to be every 
reason to believe that the nation will meet its obli- 
gations in the future as honorably as it always has 
in the past. | 


* * 


GENERAL News.—On Wednesday, of last week, 
fifty thousand communists attended the funeral of 
General Eudes in Paris. Rioting occurred on the 
route to the cemetery, fifteen persons being wounded 
and many arrested.——Republican conventions 
were held in Indiana and Michigan. In Indiana, 
ex-governor Porter remained firm in his refusal to 
accept the gubernatorial nomination, and General 
Hovey was chosen as the candidate. In Michigan, 
Governor Luce was renominated.——The great 
parade, which was organized in New York City to 
do honor to Mr. Blaine upon his return from Eng- 
land, took place on Thursday evening, though Mr. 
Blaine did not_arrive till the next day. Since his 
arrival, both while he remained isi this city and on 
his route to Maine, he has everywhere been greeted 
by throngs of people. The fcrmation of a great 
lumber trust in Minnesota and Wisconsin is an- 
nounced. The company is said to control about 
sixty millions of capital———The commissioners 
have not yet succeeded in bringing the Sioux In- 
dians to terms.—lIn Congress little business of 


general interest was transacted. The tariff bill is 
not yet completed. The most important measure 
of the week was the bill passed by the Senate to 
regulate inter-state telegraph service. The bill for- 
bids greater charges for a shorter than for a longer 
distatiee over the same line-———General Sheridan 
was biiried at the Arlington National Cemetery at 
Washington, on Saturday. The funeral sermon 
was preached by Cardinal Gibbons.——General 
von Moltke, who is now eighty-eight years of age, 
has been placed upon the retired list. As we go 
to press, the National Convention of the American 
party assembles in Washington. The main planks 
in the platform of this new party will be the restric- 
tion of immigration, the maintenance of the public 
school system, and, probably, the taxation of all 


church property. 


THE MISSIONARY CLASS. 


7 has been quite the fashion of late years, with a 

certain type of travelers in distant parts of the 
world, to speak of missionaries as a well-meaning but 
distinctly inferior class of persons, whose ignorant 
zeal was bearing no appreciable fruit. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these critics have had, for the 
most part, very small opportunities of knowing any- 
thing about missionary work ; a visit of a few weeks 
in an Oriental country does not equip even an intel- 
ligent man for judgment of missionary influence 
and work ; for such a judgment thorough familiar- 
ity with the country is absolutely essential. Many 
of these critics have been so completely out of sym- 
pathy with religious work of all kinds, that they 
have taken the easy course of sneering at that which 
they have not even taken the trouble to examine at 
first-hand. ‘That Mr. House should have put him- 
self in the ranks of these superficial or prejudiced 
critics is matter of equal regret and surprise. His 
large acquaintance with Japan, his genuine interest 
in the Japanese people, and his keen intellectual 
perceptions, ought to have saved him from the infi 
delity to fact and to art, of representing a large and 
intelligent class of disinterested persons by a few 
types so exaggerated in trait and characteristic as 
to be caricatures. Mr. Shumway’s sharp criticism 
will be read with interest, and its publication is mere 
matter of justice. 

That there are over-zealous, narrow, and unin- 
telligent men and women in the great army of mis- 
sionaries is true enough ; it would be impossible to 
send so great a company into any field without in- 
cluding some persons ill-adapted for their work. 
But these persons are in no sense representative ; 
they are, in fact, so few and so exceptional as to 
make the high grade of character and _intelli- 
gence of their compeers the more evident. As a 
class the missionaries need apology and defense less 
than any other large class of active workers; as a 
class their superiority is conceded by all those who 
have any right to hold or express an opinion on the 
subject. In the judgment of those best qualified to 
speak, the missionaries as a class have shown the 
highest intellectual no less than the noblest moral 
qualities. One of the latest recognitions of the 
value of missionary work comes from one of the 
most dispassionate men and one of the most compe- 
tent living authorities of the matters of which he 
writes—Sir William W. Hunter. In a recent 
article in “ The Nineteenth Century,” this eminent 
authority points out the great development of the 
missionary spirit at home during the last hundred 
years ; the complete revolution of feeling toward 


missionary enterprise ; the terrible obstacles which 


at the outset confronted the missionary on foreign 
ground, in the record of slavery and vice, which the 
Christian nations had everywhere made among the 
more undeveloped races. Against all these forces, 
at home and abroad, the missionary has successfully 
contended. Millions are now gladly given for 
missionary work, where formerly a beggarly allow- 
ance was made under protest. The missionary im 
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as the system of education in India, the abolition of 
slavery, and the attempt to suppress the rum traffic 
in Africa abundantly show. While among the peo- 
ples to whom they have gone, the missionaries have 
built up the most complete confidence and implicit 
faith in the purity and unselfishness of their motives. 
Sir William Hunter declares that he regards the 
missionary work of the English as an expiation for 
national wrong-doing, and he believes that the mis- 
sionary instinct forms the necessary spiritual com- 
plement of the aggressive genius of the English 
race. 

After noting the extraordinary story of progress 
which the statistics tell, this clear-headed observer 
goes on to say that statistics of conversions form 
but a small part of the evidence. The advance of 
missionaries in the good opinion of non-Christian 
peoples, is a most striking evidence of their high 
character and intelligence. No class of English- 
men have done so much to make England respected 
in India as the missionaries ; no class have done so 
much to make the better side of English character 
understood ; no class have done so much to awaken 
the Indian intellect, and to lessen the dangers of 
transition from the old state of things to the new : 

“The careless onlooker may have no particular con- 
victions on the subject, and flippant persons may ridi- 
cule religious effort in India as elsewhere. But I 
think that few Indian administrators have passed 
through high office, and had to deal with the ultimate 
problems of British government in that country, with- 
out feeling the value of the work done by missionaries. 
Such men gradually realize, as I have realized, that 
the missionaries do really represent the spiritual side 
of the new civilization, and of the new life which we 
are introducing into India.” 

Such testimony as this, from so eminent a wit- 
ness, has more weight than the comments of travel- 
ers or of foreign residents generally can possibly 
possess. They are the words of a judge who has 
complete possession of all the facts in the case. 
Missionary work, in common with work of every 
kind, changes its form; new methods must be 
employed, and are being employed. The study 
of religions, by the comparative methods, has 
developed a different attitude toward non-Christian 
religions, and different methods of dealing with 
them. But the consecration, the ability, and the 
growing power of the missionaries are equal to all 
demands upon them. These faithful men have 
again and again displayed the highest qualities of 
statesmanship in dealing with the most difficult 
questions, and it is only the most superficial obser- 
vatiqn which fails to recognize the immense and 
permanent value of their work to civilization as 
well as to religion. 


PAUPER IMMIGRATION IN ENGLAND. 
— two ways of looking at such a sociological 

question as the immigration of undesirable 
foreigners, are clearly brought out in the recent 
articles of Mr. Arnold White and Mr. Stephen N. 
Fox, both with the same title, “The Invasion of 
Pauper Foreigners.” Mr. White approaches the 
subject distinctly on the philanthropic side. So far 
as he allows his economic views to come into the 
discussion, they are evidently the views of the 
modern school, which rebel against reducing every- 
thing to a matter of shillings and pence, and look 
to the larger interests of physical and moral con- 
ditions of workingmen, and the subtle effects upon 
the whole social organism of disease at a single 
point. He certainly is well equipped for the handl- 
ing of his topic, as he has long been known as an 
authority on the condition of London working- 
men—his book, “The Problems of a Great City,” 
being one of the best things ever written on that 
subject. Mr. Fox represents the old school. He 


as a keen scent for anything that affects trade. 
He is quick to point out the compensations which 
balance loss at one point, with gain at another. 
He has a very dispassionate way of testing rhetoric 


by figures. “The two writers certainly set forth the 
two sides of the question. 

Mr. White’s article appeared in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ” for March. The burden of his complaint 
was the recent quickening of Jewish immigration 
from Russia, Poland, and parts of Germany. The 
cause of this, he says, is the continually recurring 
anti-Semitic outbreaks in Eastern Europe. He 
represents these immigrants to be, with few ex- 
ceptions, of a very degraded class, accustomed to, 
and bringing with them, the most unsanitary 
practices. He quotes from reports of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians to show the abject poverty of 
these foreigners, and, from the statements of a 
prominent Jewish Rabbi, to show their growing 
immorality. He maintains that they take kindly 
to the “sweating” system, that in tailoring, shoe- 
making, and baking, they are rapidly crowding out 
native English workingmen, having forced down 
wages, in tailoring, for example, from thirty to 
fifty per cent. since 1882. What he recommends 
is a law somewhat more stringent than our own, to 
limit, if not wholly to prevent, this influx of aliens. 
Admitting that their exclusion would be a bad 
thing for them, since it would throw them back 
upon their sufferings at home, he yet maintains that 
his first duty is to his own kith and kin, and that 
it is time for the English Government to take better 
care of its own subjects before offering a free 
asylum to refugees from other nations. His demand 
for a select committee of the House of Commons 
was at first refused by Lord Salisbury, but was 
acceded to later, and such a committee is now 
investigating the whole question. 

Now comes Mr. Fox, in the “ Contemporary Re- 
view’ for June, in reply. He begins by making 
admissions. He admits the bad habits and squalid 
living. He admits, to a certain extent, the poverty, 
though he thinks it sufficient to show that no ap- 
preciable burden has been laid upon the ratepayers 
in consequence. He admits that these immigrants 
mostly fall into the hands of the “sweaters,” ow- 
ing to as many as 20,000 of that class of tailors in 
East London alone. But he proceeds to show 
very conclusively that the numbers of such im- 
migrants have been estimated at far too great a 
figure, no more than seven thousand Jews, he proves, 
having entered London during the last three years. 
It would be rather absurd, he thinks, for a country 
that sends out over three hundred thousand emi- 
grants every year, to refuse to receive so small a 
number as actually seek its shores. He also shows, 
from the experience of the United States, that it is 
extremely difficult to enforce laws of exclusion 
which are not absolute. Then he turns to the 
positive side of his argument. He brings forward 
testimony to show that these poorly-paid foreign 
workers do not compete at all with English skilled 
labor; that they have crowded out very few even of 
their own grade, since their coming has really been 
the means of introducing some classes of manufac- 
turing not before undertaken in England. He 
instances certain kinds of bootmaking, and especi- 
ally “slop” tailoring. He shows how England’s 
exports of “‘slop” goods have enormously increased, 
of late, reaching, for 1887, a total of $19,000,000, 
and argues that this means cheaper food for British 
workingmen, and cheaper clothes for them and their 
families. He holds, in any ease, that the evil is 
one that will necessarily limit itself and is steadily 
diminishing, and that it is not a case for govern- 
mental interference. No effective measure, says 
Mr. Fox, can be devised to shut out foreigners 
whose. coming is not desired, which will not, at the 
same time, be unjust to many others and a danger- 
ous disregard of international obligations. 

On this last point, the recent effort in France to 
make a stand against Italian cheap labor is instruct- 
ive. A commission was appointed to reporton the 
whole subject, and recommended: (a) that all for- 
eigners be excluded from French publie works ; ()) 
that a residential tax be laid upon all foreign work- 


ingmen, and (c) that a special tax be levied upon 
all French companies employing foreign workmen. 
But the Minister of Public Works dismissed the 
whole affair, on the ground that the recommenda- 
tions were at once impracticable, an infringement 
upon legal rights, and a plain violation of treaty 
guarantees. 


LOOK FORWARD AND NOT BACKWARD. 
Moet of us are so in the habit of measuring the 


success of our lives by our external achieve- 
ments that we are in constant danger of losing the 
true estimate. A life is successful, not by reason 
of the external success which it wins, though this is 
not without its value, but according to the fullness 
and richness of its development. The only value 
of external success is as a sign of interior spirit. 
Our successes ought not to be things which are 
achieved by force of will or by skill of hand simply ; 
they ought to be the fruits which the spirit of our 
lives bears, as naturally as the tree bears its appro- 
priate fruit. No really strong life will miss some 
form of external success, though it may not be a 
form which the world recognizes; but its real 
achievement will always be interior and spiritual. 
That life is truly successful which unfolds itself 
strongly and harmoniously on many sides, and 
which has within itself the consciousness of having 
deserved success, whether success comes or is with- 
held. In the light of this truth—and it is a truth 
verified by the experience of all wise men—how in- 
adequate are the common judgments of success ! 
The world is given to the fallacy of measuring its 
great men by their ability to attract its attention at 
frequent intervals, and to rekindle the admiration 
which has already been excited by some previous 
work. But every man knows within himself 
whether he is successful or not, and knows it be- 
cause he is conscious of his interior advance or 
retrogression. | 

Life is always and for all men a great possibility ; 
the Golden Age lies before rather than behind : 
there are always greater things to be done than 
have been done; greater victories to be won than 
have been won. That which has been done, how- 
ever great it may be, is never to a really great man 
anything more than a prophecy of the things yet to 
be achieved. Such a man is always looking ahead, 
always anticipating new growth, always open to new 
truth, always expecting the expansion of his life; 
and such a man need never be disappointed. If 
success comes early, and then seems to ebb, there 
need come with this experience no disillusion to the 
soul that is really strong. The applause of the 
world, as it dies away, may leave one with clearer 
vision and greater hope in the final success of his 
life. Nothing that we achieve satisfies us, because 
life does not consist in external achievement simply, 
but in enlargement and advance. No matter how 
great the victory of to-day there must be another 
victory to-morrow, if the soul is to be sustained, and 
if the great hopes with which we set out are to be 
justified. No man is shut out from this success; 
no man is debarred from these great rewards. 

The memory of our defeats and sins ought not to 
fill us with despair, but to furnish us with new in- 
centives for more heroic effort. Nature does not 
keep her wounds open; as soon as they are made, 
the healing process begins. There is nothing more 
unnatural or morbid than dwelling on one’s past 
errors and blunders ; it defeats the very ends which 
nature is trying to secure. The errors of the past 
ought to be healed in the only way in which they 
can be healed—by nobler living, by the conscious- 
ness of having overcome them. The only real re- 
pentance for a past sin is to be found not in sitting 
down in sackcloth and ashes, but in girding our 
loins afresh and pushing on to a height where the 
temptations of the past have no longer any power 
over us. ‘The future is our inalienable possession ; 
it is the wealth upon which we can all draw; it is 
the opportunity to retrieve the past which is open 
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to us. There our purpose should dwell, there our 
hopes should build for themselves. Upon the future 
all our energies should be concentrated. Forget 
the past and press forward to the things that are 
to be, conscious that even the mistakes and sins of 
by-gone years may, by the repentance of loyal and 
earnest living, be made new sources of strength and 
of power. There is little to be gained in looking 
backward ; there is everything to be won in look- 


ing forward. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN COUNCIL. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Lambeth Conference, as it is more properly 

designated, or the Pan-Anglican Council, by 
which term it is more properly known, is not over, 
but is sufficiently advanced in its proceedings to 
warrant my putting my pen to paper for a short 
descriptive resumé of what has taken place since 
opening day. 

Unlike the Pan-Presbyterian Council, which has 
just closed in this same city, and which meets every 
four years, the Anglican Church observes a ten- 
year celebration, at which representative bishops 
meet in council. The first Pan-Anglican Council 
met twenty years ago. The council, whose delib- 
erations are just now being terminated, is the third 
in the modern history of the church. The numer- 
ical composition of the council is about one hun- 
dred and fifty. The bishops thus numbered 
come from all parts of the earth. The British 
and American churches send the largest con- 
tingents. - The preliminary opening was held 
in Canterbury Cathedral. The occasion was 
marked by a reception for the visitors from afar, 
and a religious service, at both of which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury played the conspicuous 
part of chief speaker. At noon on this day, the 
last of June, the bishops were received in the quad- 
rangle of St. Augustine’s Missionary College, by the 
warden and fellows of the college. On the right 
of the warden, at the luncheon-table prepared for 
the occasion, sat the Primate of all England, and on 
the left the Archbishop of Dublin. The warden 
proposed the toast, “Floriat Domus,” which was 
responded to by the primate. Next came “the 
Church in America,” responded to by the Bishop 
of Minnesota. At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
religious service was held in the cathedral, than 
which no other edifice in the world could afford 
better facilities for the display attendant upoa such 
an ecclesiastical assemblage. A procession was 
formed, entering the choir by the transept at the 
north, and, passing donw the nave, entered the west 
door in the following o der: two vergers, the cruci- 
fix, the Archbishop of Canterbury accompanied by 
his train-bearer, the archbishop’s chaplains, the 
deans, the canons, six preachers, the members of the 
choir and minor canons, the mayor and corporation, 
the King’s schoolmasters and scholars, the warden 
and fellows of St. Augustine’s, the rural deans and 
city clergy. The visiting bishops, having robed in 
the chapter-house, came through the cloisters to 
the west door, and, passing single file to the right 
and left of the archbishop, came together again as 
they reached the steps that led to the choir. Dur- 
ing the procession the sixty-eighth Psalm was sung, 
and also the familiar hymn, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” After the processionists had taken the 
seats provided for them, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had occupied St. Augustine’s chair, the 
primate delivered a suitable address. It was an 
eloquent address, and filled with warmth of spirit. 
The allocution delivered, the archbishop came down 
to “the throne.” “The Church’s One Foundation ” 
and an anthem were sung, after which the arch- 
bishop, first from the throne and again from the 
choir steps, pronounced the blessing, and the service 
was done. 

On Monday evening following the Saturday on 
which this first service was held, a special service 
was held in Westminster Abbey. The north and 
south transepts were crowded. The choir and area 
were filled with the singers and bishops. The sing- 
ing was exquisite. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
preached an excellent sermon, breathing a liberal 
and catholic spirit, at the close of which the 
Third Council might be said to be formally begun. 

There are two features in the two great councils 
that have been held in London during this month 
of July, that bring the two gatherings together in 
contrast. The first feature is in the presiding 
official. The Pan-Presbyterian Council carried on 
its work under the presidency of a functionary 


chosen at the commencement of each session. It was 
a Scotchman, understanding Presbyterianism better 
than any other ism, who wittily penned the lines : 


“ When a clerical set in assembly are met, 
ate are apt to prove angry debaters; 

So their wrath to restrain and due calmness maintain, 
They have men that they call moderators. 
All churches should have moderators, 
And should choose them of peaceable natures ; 
Much trouble it saves, when some oil on the waves 
Can be poured by your true moderators.” 


The presiding officer at the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council was known as chairman, however, and the 
Presbyterians were wise in their choice, for among 
the ministers and elders, the lords and laymen, who 
were honored by a temporary presidency, not one 
failed to do his part well. The Anglicans, on the 
other hand, adhered to the one-man power, and 
retained the archbishop in the capacity of presiding 
official. The second observable feature, by con- 
trast, was the publicity given to the proceedings of 
the Presbyterian Council, and the secrecy that char- 
acterized the Anglican session. Exeter Hall had 
open doors. Anybody might enter and hear what 
every speaker had to say. The meetings were 
thronged. ‘The press was represented. The dailies 
of Britain and America, the religious weeklies from 
both sides of the Atlantic, had their correspondents 
at their tables. Indeed, it is rarely one sees the 
reporters’ tables so taken up as on the occasion of 
the Presbyterian gathering. Lambeth Palace, on 
the other hand, where the Anglicans were assem- 
bled, had barred doors. The press was excluded. 
If reports reached the columns of the London jour- 
nals, it was an indication that some one behind the 
scenes had “let out”’ what was said who said it, 
how it was said—these are matters that, in the 
main, belong to the little circle of councillors. 

By the kindness of a bishop, whom I enjoy as a 
personal friend, I learned something of the coun- 
cil’s inner workings. The “bill of fare,” laid be- 
fore the council at the first business meeting, on 
the 3d of July, was concisely as follows: July 3, 
11 a.m: Communion at Lambeth Palace Chapel. 
From 1:30 to 4:45 p.m.: discussion of “ Definite 
Teachings of the Faith to Various Classes and the 
Means Thereto.” July 4. Litany, followed by a 
discussion on “ Anglican Communion in Relation to 
Eastern Churches, to the Scandinavian and Other Re- 
formed Churches, to the Old Catholics and Others.” 
In the afternoon the subject was: “ Polygamy of 
Heathen Converts—Divorce.” On the following 
day, after Litany, the council dealt with “ Author- 
itative Standards of Doctrine and Worship ” in the 
forenoon; and in the afternoon the subject was: 
“Mutual Relation of Dioceses and Branches of the 
Anglican Communion.” The next day was devoted 
to “ The Church’s Practical Work in Relation to 
(1) Intemperance, (2) Poverty, (3) Care of Emi- 
grants, (4) Socialism.” The next ten days were 
devoted to committee work. On the 23d the coun- 
cil reassembled for the reception and consideration 
of the reports of the committees. These considera- 
tions are going on in private just now. Day after 
to-morrow a closing public service will be held in 
St. Paul’s, the main feature of which will be a ser- 
mon by the Archbishop of York. 

Since the opening of the conference, the members 
have received not a little attention from private 
hospitality as well as from public recognition. 
Principal among the entertainments was the dinner 
given to the og 5 at the Mansion House by the 
Lord and Lady Mayoress. A goodly number of 
London celebrities participated in the festivities. 
In proposing “The health of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United Kingdom,” the seven 
hundredth Lord Mayor of London welcomed the 
ninety-third Archbishop of Canterbury, to which 
the latter responded in appropriate terms. ‘“ The 
Church in America and the Colonies,” was re- 
sponded to by the Bishops of Minnesota, Sydney, 
and Calcutta. The winding up of the evening’s 
proceedings was by a toast for “The Lord Mayor 
and the Lady Mayoress,” proposed in suitable lan- 
guage by the Archbishop of Armagh. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel was held in St. James’s Hall 
during the session of the conference. The man- 
agers of the society made a departure from the 
usual modus operandi on such an occasion, and 
invited a number of the bishops of the conference 
to present prepared papers to the society. Sixteen 

pers were read, each one of which was of interest. 

t was universally acknowledged that the meeting was 
one of great interest and advantage. Chief among 
the rs were those by the Bishop of Calcutta, 
on “India ;” the Bishop of North China, on “China ;” 


Dr. Bickersteth, on “Japan ;” the Bishops of Cape 
Town and Zululand, and the venerable Satiopetitan 
of Canada. 

The advancement of the Church of England since 
the first council was held, twenty years ago, has 
been commented upon by many since the third con- 
ference opened. The deepening of the mission- 
ary spirit of late years is a matter of congratulation 
for the Church of Christ throughout the world. If 
the Lambeth Conference shall be the means of 
uniting the forces of Anglicanism, and strengthen- 
ing the workers for the promotion of the kingdom 
of Christ—which two accomplishments the best of 
the Bishops predict—the London meeting will be 
the sowing of a glorious harvest. HAMILTON. 

Lonpon, July 26, 1888. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


= last week has been one of busy excitement 
in and about the metropolis of the Pacific 
Slope. The people of San Francisco, with a hospi- 
tality characteristic of the West, extended a hearty 
welcome to more than two thousand teachers from 
various parts of the country. The occasion of this 
gathering was the annual meeting of the National 
Educational Association, and, if one may judge 
from the variety of badges seen upon the streets, 
no State in the Union was without a representative. 
As was natural, the badges of California, Oregon, 
Colorado, and Kansas were the most numerous ; 
but those of Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the “down east ’”’ States, were by no 
means infrequent. Such a gathering of itself, by 
the inertia born of numbers, if by nothing else, 
must have been inspiring ; but when we add to this 
that the arrangements for the meetings had been 
well wrought out; that the programme had been 
carefully prepared ; that the papers read were, for 
the most part, worthy the magnificent audiences 
gathered to hear them ; and, last, but not least, that 
the good citizens of San Francisco spared no pains 
to show their guests how highly they honored the 
profession of a teacher, we can gain some faint idea 
of the enthusiasm aroused. A large number of 
teachers will return to their work with a stronger 
purpose to spend their best energies in the instruc- 
tion of the children placed under their charge. 

But the readers of The Christian Union have but 
slight interest in hearing of the enthusiasm of those 
who attended this convention. What themes were 
treated? What was said and what done? Was 
anything of moment accomplished by the conven- 
tion? Such are the questions which they will be 
likely to put to one sent to see and to hear for them. 

It will, of course, be impossible to speak of all 
the subjects taken up for debate, and I shall, there- 
fore, be obliged to content myself with the statement 
of certain impressions, and with portraying what 
seemed to be the prevailing opinions of this body of 
educators on certain important topics discussed. 
But first it may be well to say a word respecting 
the organization of the association, so as to gain 
some idea of its scope and pretentions. As in com- 
mon with great assemblies, the meetings of the 
association were divided into general and depart- 
mental sessions. Of the former two sessions were 
held daily, while the afternoons of each day were 
devoted to the latter. The committee charged 
with drawing up the programme were wise enough 
to assign but one topic for each general session, 
thus concentrating the attention of the audience on 
one theme, and providing ample time for the discus- 
sion of papers read. Among the subjects of inter- 
est discussed were the following: “ Literature in 
the Reading Courses of Common Schools ”—a theme 
admirably treated by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, 
of Cambridge. Three papers were read on the 
question, “ How can our Schools best Prepare Law- 
abiding and Law-respecting Citizens?” The treat- 
ment of this theme, as well as that of another 
closely related to it, “ Practical Education,’ was by 
no means satisfactory. The papers were for the 
most but the development of two fundament- 
ally erroneous premises, namely: that the only 
defense for public support of education is found in 
the need of a Democratic government for educated 
citizens, and that “socialicm, anarchy, and infidel- 
ity ’—phrases used without scholarly discrimination 
—could be rooted out by school discipline and edu- 
cation. This is, of course, no place for a discussion 
of the questions thus introduced ; but it may not be 
out of place to that our educators must 
themselves gain truer ideas of the dangers which 
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now beset society, before their influence will be of 
much avail in creating “law-abiding citizens.” One 
speaker thought the schools should teach patriotism. 
Will not some lover of his country kindly write a 
text-book for teaching patriotism? ‘“ Current Crit- 
icisms of the Public School System ” received the 
attention of the association during one of its evening 
sessions, while papers upon “The Relation of the 
State to School Books and Appliances,” occupied the 
time of another. 

Besides the general sessions referred to, there 
were each afternoon nine separate departmental 
meetings, which took into consideration the follow- 
ing themes: Kindergarten Instruction, Elementary 
Schools, Secondary Education, Higher Instruction, 
Normal Schools, Industrial Edu- 
cation, Art Education, and Musie Education. 

From such a general statement as the foregoing 
we may gain a fair idea of the work attempted. It 
is a more difficult task to summarize the opinions 
expressed by the speakers, and approved, so far asa 
spectator could determine, by the audience. Still 
there were a few sentiments which found such fre- 
quent expression, and which were greeted with such 
sure applause, that we may fairly regard them as 
voicing the opinion of this body of teachers. 

In the first place, there can be no doubt but those 
who control the common school system of the United 
States stand committed to the support of the kin- 
dergarten system of instruction. The meetings of 
the kindergarten department were more fully at- 
tended than those of the other special sessions ; cer- 
tain successful teachers in kintergarten methods 
were greeted with especial courtesy, which could only 
mean an approval of their work; while the exhibit 
of the work of schools in all parts of the land showed 
this system to have been widely adopted. Now, 
with regard to elementary instruction, few would 
care to deny that Pestalozzi and Frébel are sound 
masters; but there is a point beyond which the in- 
tellectual advance of a student is impossible without 
the assignment of more severe tasks than their sys- 
tem admits of. And it did not seem, so far as one 
could judge from the views expressed during the 
meetings, that the limitations of the kindergarten 
method were well recognized. Especially was this 
evident from the discussion on technical education 
and industrial training. There is no question in 
pedagogies of more vital importance at the present 
time than that of industrial training. It is a ques- 
tion that is forced upon the educator by the indus- 
trial changes through which society is now passing ; 
and yet nothing was heard in any of the addresses 
before the association, either in the departmental 
or general sessions, which showed a concensus of 
sound opinion respecting it. For the most part, 
technical education seems to have been regarded 
either as an advanced form of kindergarten instruc- 
tion or as a preparation of boys fortrades. There 
is little hope for success in this direction until 
sounder views are entertained. Reference was made 
above to the discussion of the criticisms to which 
the public school system was subjected. This was, 
perhaps, one of the most fruitful discussions of the 
session. ‘The questions involved were treated from 
three points of view. One speaker considered the 
criticism that the schools fail to cultivate the relig- 
ious sentiment or to teach morality ; another inves- 
tigated the criticism that the pupils fail to gain a 
reasonable mastery over the subjects studied ; while 
a third speaker confined ‘his attention to the com- 
plaint that the schools fail to give a proper prepara- 
tion for practical life. If we exeept the third 
paper, which was an illogical conclusion from an 
erroneous premise, these discussions were admir- 
able. It was candidly admitted that the schools 
were not doing what they ought; but it was, at the 
same time, pointed out that there is a limit to the 
claims which may be justly made upon the teacher. 
A school can never become a satisfactory substitute 
for a home; nor can a teacher supply brains to 
the pupils who come under his direction. So far as 
schools fail to attain the end for which they are es- 
tablished, the remedy does not lie in any reorganiz- 
ation, or in the adoption of new methods, but in re- 

consecration on the part of the teacher to the serious 
task imposed upon him. This, of course, means 
that schools will succeed if teachers are em- 
ployed, and throws the responsibility back where it 
belongs, on the Board of Education that selects the 
teachers, or the public that elects the Board. 
The discussion of the question of the relation of 
the State to school-books and appliances, elicited a 
‘deal of interest; although there did not seem 
to be any marked divergence of opinion respecting 
the feasibility of free books. emg the 
fact that in many of our cities, and some of our 


States, the children of poor people can get book: 
free, the plan did not seem to meet with the genera! 
approval of the association. In some extreme cases 
it might, perhaps, be admitted; but, as a rule, it 
was thought the practice would be pernicious. The 
strongest argument presented against the plan was 
that there is a limit to the amount of money which 
the public is willing to expend in education, and 
that to appropriate any part of this amount for 
books would be to incur a relatively uneconomical 
expenditure. This sum, added to the salaries of 
teachers, it was claimed, would do more for the ad- 
vance of the school than if spent in purchase of free 
books. The California plan, that the State should 
be the manufacturer of such books as the schools 
needed, was supported by a single voice. 

There were, in addition to these general themes, 
isolated papers of interest. Professor Hains 
was quite sure that young girls ought to be per- 
mitted to read the daily papers, and gave his reasons 
therefor. 
simile which he used, that “an oak should not be 
planted in a hothouse.” The teaching of psychology 
in the schools was earnestly advocated, and met 
with hearty approval of a very respectable number. 
The Pundita Ramabai was given the opportunity of 
addressing the Association on her plan for a new 
school in India for the education of high-caste 
widows. But of all the words to which the mem- 
bers of the association listened, none were so elo- 
quent or inspiring as those spoken by the grandure 
of the Rockies and the Sierras. These declared a 
power beyond the power of man. C. 

San FRANCISCO. 


THE ARMADA TERCENTENARY. 
HOW WE COMMEMORATE. 
By tHE Rev. JAmes Jonnston, A.S.A. 


TIRRING associations entwine themselves 
around the famous and picturesque seaport of 
South Devon. The Citadel, a military structure of 
the seventeenth century, mounted with 150 guns, and 
situated at the eastern end of the eminence which 
all the world knows as Plymouth Hoe, affords a fine 
panorama of the historic harbor forming part of the 
sound. From this elevated plateau the Armada 
was descried, and from the Cattewater below went 
forth Drake and Gilbert in the “ Revenge,” Haw- 
kins in the “ Victory,” Frobisher in the “ Triumph,” 
Wintour in the “ Vanguard,” and Lord Howard’s 
flagship the “ Arke Royal.” Was it not from the 
same estuary of the Pool that Drake began his cele- 
brated voyage of circumnavigation of the globe ; 
that the “ Mayflower” departed with the Pilgrim 
Fathers to find beyond the seas a landing place on 
Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts; and whence Cap- 
tain Cook took his departure to discover the isles 
and continents of the Pacific? Plymouth, on the 
mouth of the Plym, colloquially termed the Three 
Towns, comprises Stonehouse and Devonport. Since 
the time that Leland, in the reign of Henry IL., 
described it as “a mene thing, an inhabitation of 
fishars,”’ the town, notwithstanding disastrous attacks 
by the French in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, has steadily risen and become in recent years 
an important center of fashion, trade, shipping, 
naval and military engineering. Historically 
Plymouth was in every way entitled to hold 
the Armada festivities. She has been the 
eye of Devonshire for more than three 
centuries. Plymouth was the birthplace of the 
Rear-Admiral of the fleet-—Sir John Hawkins— 
and in the county were born Drake, Raleigh, Gil- 
bert, and the foremost heroes whose names are 
eloquently recorded in “ Westward, Ho.” In the 
sixteenth century the majority of the crews on board 
the ships royal came from Devon and Cornwall. 
For these reasons the men of Devon in particular 
hailed the tercentenary of the memorable defeat to 
which their forefathers so notably and heroically 
contributed. 

The series of celebrations were initiated on ‘Thurs- 
day, July 19, with the opening of the exhibition of 
Armada and Elizabethan relics in the chambers of 
the Guildhall Western Law Court. These priceless 
treasures and heirlooms, some four hundred and 
twenty in number, represented an unusually mem- 
orable epoch in the annals of England. As 

exhibition of the antique relics of that 
iod it was unique. Objects had been for- 
warded from all parts of the kingdom, and a 
collection of rare interest and value was presented. 
The exhibition was divided into four sections, con- 
sisting of pictures et jes swords and armor, 
books, manuscripts prints, coins and medals, 


His whole argument is suggested by the. 


The place of honor was accorded to a full length 
portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh, lent by permission of 
the Lords of the Admiralty. Adjoining it wasa 
large and brilliant picture, “The Last Shot at the 
Armada,” painted and lent by the artist, Barry 
Powell. The composition and grouping are executed 
in a masterly style, more especially the foreshortened 
view of Howard’s gallant craft, the little “Arke 
Royal,” with all sails set. Her last shot has just 
been fired at the remnant of the “ invincible” 
Armada plunging in mad flight to the leeward. At ~ 
the right of these an interesting series of pictures 
had been hung. In the central group were full 
length portraits of Lord Howard, Queen Elizabeth, 
Lord High Admiral, and two large paintings’of the 
Queen, and a smaller one placed side by side with 
one of Edward VI. These are characteristic for 
the sake of the strong family likeness in the two 
faces, a feature more striking from the fact that the 
paintings are by different artists and appear here 
together for the first time. Near to them was 
Myten’s distinguished picture from Newhbattle 
Abbey, containing remarkable half-length portraits 
of Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish. Excellent 
workmanship was shown in the water-color Armada 
scenes by Sir Oswald Brierly, marine painter to her 
Majesty. These deservedly popular pictures are 
“The Armada Sailing from Ferrol,” and “ Defeat 
of the Armada off Gravelines.”” In the picture- 
gallery was a curious piece of carving in relief 
(colored), authenticated as a panel of the state coach 
in which Elizabeth drove to St. Paul’s after the 
defeat of the Armada. The rooms devoted to arms 
and armor contain rich specimens of military 
weapons. Specially noticeable was a well-preserved 
clumsy-looking arquebus used in Elizabeth's camp 
at Tilbury. This was lent by Colonel Snell, 
of the Honorable Artillery Company, a regiment 
which forms the sole surviving link between the 
military organizations of three hundred years ago 
and those of the present day. Beside these were 
pikes and a pikeman’s breast-plate, with a skirt of 
steel and a skillfully figured old trumpet. The arm- 
ory section was represented by a perfect suit of 
steel armor for horsemen, the pointed breast-plate 
marking it as early Elizabethan. Two high-crested 
morions belonging to the later Elizabethan period 
were much admired. Barred casques and helmets, 
tournament arm gauntlets, flame shaped swords, 
long pistols with peculiar wheel locks, powder casks 
inlaid with silver and ivory, and a deadly three- 
pronged fork used by pikeman in resisting cavalry 
charges, made up a strange assortment of curiosities. 
In the collection of swords were shown beautiful 
specimens of Elizabethan swords and rapiers, for- 
warded by Mr. Seymour Lucas. Four of them 
were English, and the other two of the same date, 
Spanish and Italian respectively. These were richly 
engraved and ornamented. One of the seven rapiers 
lent by Mr. Fouracre is supposed to be the original, 
copied in the painting of Sir Walter Raleigh at 
Greenwich. Mr. Wade contributed a stiletto-headed 
battle-ax, inlaid with silver and gold. Another fea- 
ture of the Armada war times was a number of wheel- 
lock pistols and a specimen of the spanner used for 
winding up the mechanism of these weapons. One 
of these murderous instruments combined spanner, 
pistol, and dirk. Here, too, was the carved walking- 
stick of Drake, believed to have been in his posses- 
sion when in the “ Pelican” he sailed round the 
world. This stick came into the hands of Colonel 
Mallett, through his maternal grandmother, who was 
of the Drake family. Sir F. T. E. Drake, of Buck- 
land Abbey, sent the presentation sword which Drake 
received from the town of Plymouth; and Mrs. 
White, the dagger said to have been worn by Drake 
in his three years’ cruise from 1577 to 1580. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners of Customs at Wey- 
mouth loaned an iron chest stated to have been taken 
out of the “Santa Aiia,” flagship of the Viscayan 
Armada, captured and brought into Weymouth, and 
long used as a muniment chest by the Weymouth 
custom authorities. The inner surface of the lid con-* 
sists of a single elaborately contrived lock, the lock 
plate of which is worked and polished iron. The 
chief treasure in this department was the fine old 
sword by Andrea Ferrara, presumed to have been 
the property of Drake. It was found by Arthur 
Lewis, the present owner, in a cottage near Brock- 
wear, in Glouestershire, while on a visit to a friend, 
and afterwards exhibited at the Archzological 
Institute. The blade is stamped on both sides with 
the maker’s name, and various devices such as an 
armillary sphere, a three-masted ship in full sail, a 
head in profile, and the inscription, “Sir Fr (an) 
ciscus Dracos Armiger.” It is supposed to have 
been a sword of honor, the ornamental hilt of which 
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was at some time replaced with a more serviceable 


one in order to make it available for fighting pur- 
poses. There were several cases of books, manu- 
scripts, and prints of the sixteenth century. The 
only autograph of the’ heroes was by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, now in the possession of Miss Glubb, of 
Holsworthy. It is indorsed “Sir William Raw- 
leigh’s letter tomy great grandfather.” Mr. Coryton 
loaned a rare collection of books and prints to this 
division of the exhibition. There were various 
letters dated from 1588 to 1600, one from Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh, June, 1588. 
Another letter, in atattered condition, announced the 
approach of the Spanish fleet. Among the books 
was a curious production by a nephew of Drake’s, 
entitled “Sir Francis Drake—Review,” calling 
upon a “ dull and effeminate age to follow his noble 
steps for gold and silver.” The book was published 
early in the seventeenth century. A variety of prints 
were shown with illustrations of the strange-looking, 
high pooped and picturesque war vessels of Armada 
memories. Coins and medals of the time were 
numerous, including fifty gold coins of Elizabeth’s 
reiga; and a number of half-crowns, shillings, groats, 
half-groats, and sixpences of Phillip of Spain, struck 
by his Majesty as England’s future King. Drake’s 
snuff-boxes were supplied in abundance. No less 
than eight boxes of similar design came from as 
many contributors, each of whom believed that he 
was treasuring the original article. A member of 
the Exhibition Committee humorously remarked 
that most of them had been manufactured years after 
Drake had departed to a world wherein there is no 
snuff. 

Brilliant weather prevailed during the second 
day’s fétes and demonstration in Plymouth. Thou- 
sands of visitors arrived from all parts of the south 
of England to witness the laying of the foundation 
stone of the national memorial and the historic rep- 
resentations. Flags fluttered from lines stretched 
aloft across the streets, windows were thronged with 
sightseers, and the bells of Sir Gilbert Scott’s- ele- 
gant St. Andrew’s Church rang merry peals. At 
noon the mayor held, in the handsome municipal 
buildings, a reception of provincial mayors, several 
of whom wore robes of office, and were attended by 
their mace-bearers clad in quaint garb. Interest 
was excited by the official accompanying the chief 
magistrate of Exeter, who bore a long, gorgeous 
sword, capped by aminiature crown. This exquis- 
itely embellished weapon was presented to a former 
mayor of Exeter by King John. When the mayoral 
procession, with its brightly-glittermg maces, 
reached the Hoe, vast crowds of spectators had 
already fixed themselves on every possible inch of 
ground and building. The procession swept past 
the heroic statue of Drake, who is represented stand- 
ing erect with face looking seawards. ‘This fine 
work of sculpture was erected about four years ago, 
previous to which a monument of Drake was un- 
veiled at Tavistock, his nativetown. A short dis- 
tance beyond Drake’s statue on the Hoe, and, be- 
tween it and the citadel, a site had been chosen for 
the memorial. The mayor, in accepting the silver 
trowel, was asked to lay the foundation stone of a 
glorious memorial, which would speak of the loving 
memory of the citizens of the present day for the 
grand souls of the Elizabethan age. The stone, a 
massive block of Dartmoor granite, weighing three 
and a half tons, was laid on a foundation of one 
hundred tons of concrete. Mr. Herbert Gribble’s 
design for the memorial was accepted by the com- 
mittee. From the engraving it is bold in concep- 
tion, symbolical in character, eminently patriotic in 
spirit, and effective in grouping. The monument 
will consist of a granite pedestal, thirty-five feet in 
height, surmounted by a figure of Britannia, with 
the shield of the three crosses, a banner and trident 
in her left hand, and in her right a drawn sword. 
Below are twelve wreaths of laurel, and in the panels 
of the shaft, medallion portraits of Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, Raleigh, Seymour, Wintour, Frobisher, 
and others, with their respective coats of arms. 
The south panel in the base has a bronze bas-relief, 
illustrating the destruction of the Spanish fleet, with 
the inscription, “ He blew with His wind, and they 
were scattered.”” Beneath this again are statues of 
Valour and Vigilance. Shields of the various coast 
towns, an anchor, and piles of shot form the sym- 
bolism and ornamentation at the base. 

After this interesting ceremony was discharged, 
“ Drake’s historical game of bowls” was played on 
the citadel green, the supposed spot on which the 
game was being played when the heroes of the Main 
were apprised of the Armada. The modern bowl- 
players were dressed in Elizabethan costumes, cor- 
responding to those which are shown in the well- 


known pictures. An immense concourse of 
spectators watched the match between the Leeds 
and Torrington Clubs. 

At five o’clock the grand historical pageant 
paraded the densely-packed streets, preceded by the 
band of the Royal Marines seated in a splendid car, 
drawn by four horses. Next came the Kings of 
England, beginning with King John and ending with 
William IV. A series of tableaux followed, the 
groups being arranged on cars, each ‘of which was 
drawn by three horses. Queen Mary, of England, 
and Philip, of Spain, were seated on a double throne 
accompanied by Cardinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner. 
The tableaux representing the knighthood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh was exceedingly effective. Another, 
and probably the gem of the tableaux, was that of 
Drake’s game of bowls, the characters being sus- 
tained by Drake, Hawkins, Miles Fenton, Grenville, 
Howard, and Frobisher. An interesting set of fig- 
ures included Shakespeare, Bacon, Sidney, Spenser, 
and Hooker. Books and scrolls were scattered 
about these Kings of English literature. Other cars 
followed, containing scores of the principal heroes 
whose names have adorned the pages of national 
history. A grand cavalcade of all nations was suc- 
ceeded by a magnificent car, in which Queen Vic- 
toria was enthroned, holding a scepter and sur- 
rounded by representatives of the British colonies. 
A triumphal arch of classic design, eighteen feet 
high, spanned the throne. This equipage was said 
to be a reproduction of one which was built for the 
Cincinnatti pageant in 1883. On this display of 
scenic art the entire population of Plymouth feasted 
its gaze for more than two hours. 

In the evening a civic banquet was held in the 
Guildhall, which was elegantly decorated with 
banners, flowers, evergreens, and mottoes. To the 
distinguished company Mr. C. F. Burnard proposed 
the chief toast, “The Armada Memorial, and the 
Descendants of Armada Heroes.” He alluded to 
the presence of Major Frobisher, Mr. N. H. Drake, 
Mr. Drake Pearse, and also to the descendants of 
that noble old sea dog, John Hawkins, in Mr. Stuart 
Hawkins and his daughter. Grenville was repre- 
sented by the Rev. Roger Grenville, and with him, 
Sir George Stucley, of famous ancestry. Mr. 
Burnard remarked that when their children’s chil- 
dren gazed upon the memorial, and asked, “ What 
mean ye by these stones?” they would be an- 
swered : “ Because the Lord your God delivered you 
on that day in 1588 from the enemy.” The Rev. 
W.5S. Lach-Szyrma, of Newlyn, and Major Fro- 
bisher, responded. The former of these gentlemen 
said that it was the pride of a spirited nation to 
retain a recollection of the Armada conflict and the 
wonderful victory. The inscription on the Hoe 
monument would be more historic than the message 
at Thermopyle: Stranger, go tell the Lacede- 
monians we be here obedient to their commands.”’ 

Funds admitting, it is ultimately intended to place 
a memorial window in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Few celebrations of this class have been attended 
with more genuine enthusiasm and success than that 
which Plymouth originated in appreciation of the 
great, chivalrous, and noble characters who raised 
England in the reign of Elizabeth to an unparalleled 
position of prestige and renown. 

Bo.ton, Lancashire, England. 


A WORD ABOUT THE MISSIONARIES. 
By Artuur L. SHumway. 
HAVE been one of the interested readers of 


“Yone Santo,’ the Japanese romance which 
has been running for the past six months or so in 
the “ Atlantic Monthly.” From month to month, 
in perusing this, in many respects, unique story of 
life in the Rising Sun kingdom, I have noted with 
surprise and no little wonder the aspersions which 
the author continually casts upon certain mission- 
ary teachers whom he has introduced among the 
characters in his story. 

Of course, no one will deny an author the right 
to introduce just such persone as he may choose 
to do in his own fictitious writings. So, also, all 
will concede his right to paint those characters as 
good, bad, or indifferent—just as his own fancy 
dictates. In so far as a story is intended to point 
a moral, however, or reflect the actual spirit and 
tendencies of a force at work in a community, it 
has come to be recognized that the author must 
paint natural pictures. The phases of life which he 
portrays must be characteristic. Each character 
whom he introduces must be one of a class. If, 
for instance, an Anglo-Indian resident of India 
should write a story in the Hindoostanee language, 


in which one of the principal characters was a resi- 
dent English physician, who was at once a quack 
and a villain, without telling his readers that, in 
general, English physicians were skillful and honor- 
able, he would lose the sympathy of intelligent 
eritics. More than this, he would be in danger of 
working positive mischief among those who took 
his picture of things at its face value. When the 
next epidemic of cholera or smallpox began to 
desolate the empire, the natives would trust in their 
own peculiar charms, and sacrifices, and gong-beat- 
ing, and heathenish—often shocking—rites, putting 
no faith in the white physician’s skill. No less 
would be the guilt of the English writer who, by 
such unnatural pictures, succeeded in dissuading 
his own people from sending physicians to India to 
educate the natives away from the practices of voo- 
dooism. 

I have not the advantage of knowing anything 
about Mr. EK. H. House, the author of “ Yone 
Santo.” It would be more easy to understand his 
curious treatment of the missionary, if one knew 
through exactly what kind of spectacles he has 
surveyed the work of the missionary. Whatever 
may be the. animus of his attacks, however, I do 
not hesitate to say that they convey a grossly false 
impression of missionary character to the mind of 
the average reader. 

Lest there should be any doubt as to the stand- 
point from which I have studied the work of the 
missionaries whom I met in the course of travels in 
the Orient as a newspaper correspondent, I will say 
that when I started out I had no interest in the 
cause of foreign missions whatever. When I landed 
in Yokohama, I did not expect to find any time for 
cultivating the acquaintance of the missionary. 
Everything about me was so novel that I thought I 
would barely have time to note the commonest sur- 
prises on every hand. But soon I found that I was 
driven to the missionary. I wanted information 
—reliable information. I could not speak the local 
language. I did not want to trust to common in- - 
terpreters for facts. There were consular agents 
here and there, to be sure; but they were often 
busy ; and I remembered that even at the best they 
had to get their ideas through interpreters also. At 
length I sought out the humble missionary, and 
then I found that, as a rule, I could even get more 
reliable political information from him than I could 
from our own governmental representative. 

There are good reasons why this should be so. 
The missionary is the true cosmopolite. He min- 
gles with “the people,” in the broadest sense of 
that expression, and he thoreughly understands 
what he sees. He is brought into contact with all 
classes of humanity, from the pashas and rajahs 
and pundits and mandarins and daimios of the 
various countries whither he has gone, down to the 
peasants, the fellahin, even the beggars by the way- 
side. His calling is peculiarly calculated to famil- 
iarize him with the manners of the people, the sys- 
tems of native education, the national traditions, 
and every branch of art, science, literature, and 
industry cultivated by the people. He has a con- 
vert who becomes ill. He calls, and incidentally 
Jearns a great deal about the state of medical science 


‘in the country. A young man is arrested for some 


infraction of the laws, and sends for him. He thus 
has a chance to learn something about the penal 
code of the country, and to study the operations of 
the judicial system in vogue there. A convert gets 
into some business difficulty, and invokes his aid. 
He then has an opportunity to learn what are the 
laws governing in the local commercial world. 
And so one might go on indefinitely, illustrating 
the truth of this proposition, that the missionary is 
usually the best informed resident foreigner to be 
found in an Oriental community. 

Thus driven to the missionary for the broadest 
and most reliable information regarding the peo- 
ple’s customs and civilization in the country where 
I might be stopping, I came to make a special study 
of his characteristics and his labor everywhere. 

In Japan I not only inspected the work in prog- 
ress at the chief ports on the east coast, but also at 
Hiogo, Osaka, Kioli, Nagasaki, and other points in 
the western half of the empire. Leaving Japan, I 
surveyed the work quite carefully in several cities 
in China, in Malaysia, in Burmah, in India, in 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Syria, in Greece, in Asia 
Minor, in Turkey, and in papal Europe. I stadied 
the work both from without and from within. I 
went with missionaries again and again on their 
tours of visitation. I attended native services in 
missionary chapels. I visited hospitals, asylums, 
homes, day-schools, Sunday-schools, and printing 
stations. I inspected scores and scores of missions, 
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many on the beaten tracks of tourist travel, and 
many in the interior, far from the coast. In a 
number of instances I lodged for several days at a 
time under missionary roofs, in places where hotel 
accommodation could not be secured. What is true 
in Japan, I found to be true elsewhere. Nowhere 
did I discover a single person in the service of a 
missionary society who corresponded even in the 
smallest particular with the Misses Philipson or 
Miss Jackman, who figure as characters in Mr. 
House’s story. 

It is barely possible that somewhere in Japan the 
prototypes of these three characters are to be found 
engaged in mission work. If so, it was at least 
cruelly unjust to the cause of missions for Mr. House 
to have singled them out to serve as types of the 
whole army of workers. 

No doubt there were instances oi bigoted and 
selfish men and women who went to the south of our 
own country, immediately after the war, to work 
for the freedmen; but Tourgee takes great pains in 
all his novels to select as characters only such teach- 
ers as combined the rarest grace of heart and mind. 
He recognizes the fact that those early workers 
were among the fairest and purest and ablest of 
the sons and daughters of the North; and he per- 
ceives that it would be despicably unjust for him to 
choose as a representative of them one who was 
fanatical and self-seeking. 

Missionaries are, almost without an exception, men 
and women not only of the most exalted Christian 
character, but also of the ripest scholarship and 
intellectual culture. There is a reason for this 
also. It takes more than superficial consecration, 
and more than ordinary mental caliber, to enable a 
man to reach the point where he deliberately re- 
solves to go to some remote shore, and give his best 
years to the work of educating, mentally and mo- 
rally, a perverse and—perhaps—unlovable people. 
It requires a loftier moral purpose, and a steadier, 
clearer brain than most people possess. 

Turn to the Oriental shelves in our libraries, and 
you will be amazed to find that nearly all of the 
brightest, deepest, and most valuable books there 
have been written by missionaries. To missionary 
pens are we indebted for the most reliable informa- 
tion that we have regarding the far East, as well as 
for the most fascinating, poetical, and scholarly of 
the correct pictures of Oriental life that we have. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, but by their 
very scarcity they only serve to prove the rule. 

After an acquaintance with two or three hundred 
missionaries, home and foreign, of all denomina- 
tions, I have failed to discover a single instance of 
such missionary pride as Mr. House depicts. I 
remember the case of one person whom I met in a 
certain foreign country, who impressed me as being 
a trifle austere ; but I remember only one such case, 
and that person could not be for an instant com- 
pared with the caricatures which Mr. House has 
given to the world in the persons of Mrs. Steele, 
Miss Jackman, the Misses Philipson, and their co- 
workers. I met no one,I think, who could be 
“excited to wrath and scorn ” by doubts as to the 
infallibility of her opinions ; no one who seemed to 
me domineering and arrogant. I saw much of mis- 
- sionaries in their relations with their servants and 
with the coolie classes, but I discovered no dissatis- 
faction on the part of the natives, heard no com- 
plaints of underpaid rickisha pullers, and learned of 
no demands for a discount in transactions of any 
sort based on the nature of the work in which the 
employing party was engaged. 

If missionaries paid the first price asked for an 
article anywhere in the Orient, or even the second 
price, they would only prove themselves dupes of 
native cupidity, and become a laughing-stock among 
the people. This is no less evident than that Dr. 
Charwell, as the author calls himself, would have 
been a dolt if he had paid his interpreter more than 
the miserable pittance of ten sen per day, which he 
admits that he did pay her. 

1 saw much of missionary school-rooms, but never 
saw one that was “ ill-lighted”’ or “ill-ventilated.”’ 
Indeed, in all countries, the care with which light 
and ventilation are insured in missionary buildings 
is a subject of comment among the natives. To the 
audon-burning Japanese the coal-oil lamps of the 
—” schools must seem like flaming electric 
ights. 

Neither did I ever hear the word “ reclaim ” used 
anywhere in missionary circles in the sense in which 
Mr. House uses it. Surely no sane person could 
use the word as he represents it to have been used, 
without intentionally jesting ; and missionaries are 
not the people to make light of the most sacred 
offices and experiences possible to man. Finally, I 


am not aware that any missionaries in any Oriental 
country are in the habit of making their own bread 
and pies and cake, as Mr. House represents that the 
missionaries in Miss Philipson’s colony did. To one 
familiar with the custom in this respect, it looks 
very much as though Mr. House had violated the 
proprieties in order to enable him to condemn the 
cooking of the Misses Philipson. 

But the climax is reached when Mr. House speaks 
of the “‘ adamantine conceit” of the particular mis- 
sionaries whom he has chosen to vilify, and of their 
“ smritual nudity and squalor.” To have conceived 
of one or two missionaries as unlovable as those 
whom Mr. House has created is to draught very 
largely, indeed, upon the imagination ; but to con- 
ceive of six, of the same sort, all living and laboring 
together in a single city, is to eclipse the wildest 
flights even of a disordered imagination—to exceed 
the license of a Jules Verne. Such a picture may 
serve to demonstrate strikingly the morbid original- 
ity of the author; but it is as dangerous in its influ- 
ence upon the mind of the undiseriminating reader 
as it is utterly outside of the realm of possibility. I 
cannot find words adequate to give expression to the 
feeling of repugnance which the unnatural pictures 
of Mr. House have inspired in me—repugnance, 
because of the injustice which I feel he has, wittingly 
or unwittingly, done to a class of people with whom 
—as a journalist simply—I have always found it a 
very great pleasure to associate. 

Moreover, there are two definite, all-important 
reasons why these things should be as they are. 

In many parts of the Orient a missionary lady 
would wholly forfeit her influence with the natives 
if she accustomed herself to wielding the broom, 
cooking, bed-making, ete. Better far that she 
should remain in her own native land, than that she 
should use the money of any missionary board, and 
then, by defying the customs of the country, lose 
her influence over those whom she came to convert. 
We must remember that the caste distinctions and 
social forms which have prevailed for centuries in 
the Orient cannot be set aside in a day, or a month, 
ora year. The missionaries must defer in many 
things, in which it is not dishonorable for them to 
defer, to the prejudices and time-honored customs of 
the people. 

The second reason is no less important. The 
physical and mental health of the missionary both 
demand that all the sunshine possible shall be infused 
into his life. He needs all the cheering and divert- 
ing influences possible thrown about him, in order 
to keep him well balanced. The missionary labors 
on and on, in doubt, suspense, anxiety, inexpressible 
longing for results. Day after day, month after 
month, year after year, the same faculties are 
brought constantly into play. I could cite a dozen 
instances, if it were necessary—some of the most 
startling nature—in which, from lack of diversion 
and proper rest, missionaries have become insane. 
Indeed, one good lady with whom I discussed this 
very subject at her place of labor, and whom, I re- 
member thinking at the time, seemed to me nothing 
short of queenly in her modest self-command, after- 
wards took her own life by casting herself over- 
board when returning in a steamer to this country. 
Such instances as these teach the utter folly—yes, 
the extravagant folly—of seeking to stint a mission- 
ary with a niggardly ry, or impose excessive 
requirements upon him. It is actual economy to 
provide for him generously—as more than one 
board has found out from experience. The same 
instances would teach the folly, also, of sending out 
less than two or three missionary families together 
to an interior point. 

But I would not leave the impression that there 
is no missionary work which is attended with actual 
hardship, physical as well as mental. The pioneer 
missionaries who have gone to the countries of the 
far East have often endured perils as great as any 
spoken of by the Apostle Paul. And even to-day, 
in remote interior stations, there are encountered 
personal discomforts, petty persecutions, and trying 
experiences that test the metal of those who are 
called to endure them. And what shall we say of 
the spirit of missionaries who will go to such insular 
stations as Ruk, Ponape, and Kussie, for instance, 
where there is no chance to enjoy a cool summer 
vacation, and where only one mail a year~reaches 
them 

On the subject of servants, it should also be said 
that in the Orient no servant, as a rule, will consent 
to do two classes of work; and that it seems waste- 
ful for missionaries to do any coolie labor them- 
selves, when their time is so valuable, and they can 
get coolies from five to twenty cents a day, who will 
board and lodge themselves at that figure. 


Of course if a colony of missionaries ever existed 
anywhere whose conduct was at all like that of the 
hypothetical Philipson colony, it would present one 
of the most painful spectacles upon which mortal 
man ever gazed. Yet we have Dr. Charwell, the 
character who relates first, personally the story of 
Yone’s life, admitting complacently that he “ took 
his share of the amusement” afforded by the 
deportment of these professional “ reclaimers” of 
lost souls! This is candor amazing. I had not 
purposed to discuss at all the probable motives of 
Mr. House in thus traducing missionary character ; 
but it would surely be unreasonably generous to 
him not to remind the readers of his pleasant 
romance that the code of morals which his own hero 
incidentally sets up is vulnerable, if not decidedly 
loose. Besides confessing his ability to laugh at the 
pitiful spectacle of consummate hypocrites, or at 
the best, conceited bunglers, trafficking in the “ holy 
things of God,” Dr. Charwell says innocently : 

“I bore false witness in favor of my little 
friend, without a blush or a twinge of conscience.” 

And again : 

“ Yone, believing that I told the truth, lifted her 
flushed face with an expression of relief such as I 
would willingly have purchased at the cost of a 
dozen fibs of the same pattern—or worse.” 

It would appear that Dr. Charwell himself was 
not an overly conscientious person to have com- 
mitted to him as a charge so innocent and trustful 
and ingenuous a nature as that of Yamada’s daughter. 
But his confessions do not end here. He cheerfully 
admits himself a deliberate eavesdropper, promises 
Milton to try and buy off Yone’s husband, after the 
Japanese plan, so that she may be free to elope with 
him, and has the matchless conceit—not unmingled 
with a quality which the American people have 
determined, in defiance of lexicographers, to term 
gall—to declare that “among the whole body of 
European and American residents settled in Japan, 
I could not bethink me of one true, large-hearted 
woman to whom I[ might confide the story of 
Yone’s life, and whose generous sympathy would 
supply the help which my sex and my rougher 
nature alike disqualified me from offering. Not 
one!” This is pessimism indeed. 

Alas! we cannot infer that Mr. House has made 
the common mistake of generalizing incorrectly 
from a single instance, or at best a few instances. 
Though we might be charitably disposed enough to 
formulate some such theory, he has made the enter- 
taining of such a theory impossible. He distinctly 
tells us in the twentieth chapter of his romance 
(in the guise of Dr. Charwell, it is true, but we are 
forced to read between the lines the convictions of 
the author), that of all the multitudes of missionaries 
who came to Japan during his long residence there, 
there was not one whom he did not regard as 
“selfish,” “ cowardly,” and “ conceited,” with the ex: 
ception of a very few who were “ steeped in ignor- 
ance more befitting the rudest peasant than a pre- 
tended teacher of religion.” During this long term 
of years in the midst of universal “ selfishness,”’ 
“ prejudice,’ “vanity,” and “ presumptuous 
arrogance,” the satisfaction which Dr. Charwell 
found in contemplating his own perfections, must at 
least have been comforting. And yet, from the 
tenor of his narrative in various places, one cannot 
help occasionally fancying that the Philipsons did 
not have a monopoly of all the self-love there was 
in Tokio daring those years. 

I despair of conveying any just idea of the 
intense conviction which I have, as a newspaper 
man merely, that Mr. House has grossly and most 
cruelly misrepresented missionary character. 
Among those who have no means of knowing that 
his representations are unfair, the effect of “ Yone 
Santo” will be pernicious in the extreme—unless, 
indeed, the author has really overshot his mark. 
One would almost infer from reading the story that 
its first and foremost object was to teach the in- 
herent smallness of all missionaries ; and second— 
incidentally—to present a valuable picture of the 
condition of womanin Japan. And the dangerous- 
ness of the author’s work consists in the fact that 
the story is so refreshingly original, so exquisitely 
quaint and entertaining. The indefinable charm 
with which the whole narrative is invested serves 
to capture the reader, and beguile him into believ- 
ing that everything must have been just as it 
appeared to Dr. Charwell. 

How shall I separate from a large number of 
similarly conspicuous proofs of the worth of mis- 
sionaries, some single reminiscence that will serve to 
vindicate my own respect for the class of people 
belittled by Mr. House? I will select a certain 
example, which will involve not only my own very 
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nature had furnished all the materials, and when 
fallible opinion, but the opinion also of an Ameri- 
can critic, who has had the best possible facilities 
for studying mission work; not the opinion of a 
minister, or of a man prejudiced in favor of mis- 
sionaries, but the opinion of a public official, a 
politician, if you please, though not one in the offen- 
sive sense of that word. 

One day as I was walking the streets of Canton, 
China, with Mr. Charles Seymour, our American 
consul-general in that great city, we met and 
passed a quiet, modest-mannered man on his way 
into the city. Said Mr. Seymour: 

“Do you see that man yonder?” pointing in the 
direction of the receding stranger. 

I assented, and he continued: 

“That is Dr. Kerr. He is in charge of the 
great missionary hospital yonder. The hospital 
was founded in 1838, and has already treated three 
quarters of a million cases, I believe. I consider 
that he is the peer of any living surgeon in the 
world to-day. To my personal knowledge he 
undertakes, almost daily, cases which our most dis- 
tinguished surgeons at home do not dare attempt, 
even in Philadelphia, the medical capital of our 
country. I suppose that humble man might just as 
well as not be enjoying an income of from $50,000 
to $75,000 a year, instead of his present small 
salary, if he was only practicing in the city of New 
York on his own account. And I suppose he 
knows it, too.” 

And when we afterwards | assed through the 
hospital, inspected the photographs of operations 
already performed, and viewed the array of 
deformities to be treated that afternoon, I could 
not doubt that what he had said was literally true. 

In conclusion, I will also select one testimonial 
from a mass of similar material which might be 
selected, tending to illustrate the worth of the mis- 
sionary’s services to the state. It shall be selected, 
also, from a source generally recognized as most 
unfriendly to missions. The East India Company 
actually prohibited religious and educational work 
in India, from 1792 to 1812, by statute, and 
practically prohibited such work from 1812 to 1858, 
by its policy of hostility to missions. One of the di- 
rectors of the company is quoted as saying: “ I would 
rather see a band of devils in India than a band of 
missionaries.” In 1873, the Secretary of State for 
India made the following statement in his report: 

“The government cannot but acknowledge the 
great obligation under which it is laid by the 
benevolent exertions of those six hundred mis- 
sionaries, whose blameless example and self-deny- 
ing labor are infusing new vigor into the stereo- 
typed life of the great populations placed under 
English rule, and are preparing them to be in 
every way better men and better citizens of the 
great empire in which they dwell.” 

As the “ London Quarterly Review ” says: “This 
testimony of the Indian government to the im- 
portance and value of the direct results of Indian 
missions, is one of the most remarkable facts that 
can claim to have a place in missionary history.” 
It is testimony literally extorted from a party that 
for long years was violently prejudiced against all 
forms of religious work. 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 
VII. 


«* * * Pray you, if you know, 
Where in the purlieus of this forest stands 
A sheep-cote fenc’d about with olive trees ?” 
* * * 


* * * 
“ The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream 
Left on your right hand, brings you to the place. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself.” 


yy ago, when we were planning to build a 
certain modest little house, Rosalind and I 
found endless delight in the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion. By day and by night our talk came back to 
the home we were to make for ourselves. We dis- 
cussed plan after plan, and found none quite to 
our mind; we examined critically the houses we 
visited; we poured over books; we laid the ex- 
perience of our friends under contribution; and 
when at last we had agreed upon certain essentials, 
we called an architect to our aid, and fondly 
imagined-that now the prelude of discussion and 
delay was over, we should find unalloyed delight in 
seeing our imaginary home swiftly take form and 
become a thing of reality. Alas for our hopes! 


_ Expense followed fast upon expense, and delay upon 


delay. There were endless troubles with masons and 
carpenters and plumbers; and when our dream was 
at last ‘realized, the charm of} it had somehow 


less clearly that he was born to physical and intel- 
vanished ; so much anxiety, care, and vexation had 
gone into the process of building, that the completed 
structure seemed to be a monument of our toil 
rather than a refuge from the world. 

After this sad experience, Rosalind and I con- 
tented ourselves with building castles in Spain ; and 
so great has been our devotion to this occupation 
that we are already joint owners of immense 
possessions in that remote and beautiful country. 
It is a singular circumstance that the dwellers in 
Arden, almost without exception, are holders of 
estates in Spain. I have never seen any of these 
splendid properties ; in fact, Rosalind and I have 
never seen our own castles; but I have heard very 
full and graphic descriptions of those distant seats. 
In imagination I have often seen the great piles 
crowning the crests of wooded hills. whence noble 
parks and vast landscapes lay spread out; I have 
been thrilled by the notes of the hunting-horn and 
discerned from afar the cavaleade of beautiful 
women and gallant men winding its way to the 
gates of the courtyard; I have seen splendid 
banners afloat from turret and casement; I have 
seen lights flashing at night and heard faint mur- 
murs of music and laughter. Truly they are 
fortunate who own castles in Spain! 

In the Forest of Arden there is no such brave 
show of battlement and rampart. In all our 
rambles we never came upon a castle or palace ; in 
fact, so far as I remember, no one ever spoke of 
such structures. They seem to have no place there. 
Nor is it hard to understand this singular diverg- 
ence from the ways of a world whose habits and 
standards are continually reversed in the Forest. 
In castles and palace, the wealth and splendor of 
life—everything that gives it grace and beauty 
to the eye, are treasured within massive walls 
and protected from the common gaze and touch. 
Every great park, with its reaches of inviting 
sward and its groups of noble trees, seems 
to say to those who pass along the highway: “ We 
are too rare for your using.” Every stately palace, 
with its wonderful paintings and hangings, its 
sculpture and furnishings, locks its massive gates 
against the great warld without, as if that which it 
guards were too precious for common eyes. In 
Arden no one dreams of fencing off a lovely bit of 
open meadow or a cluster of great trees; private 
ownership is unknown in the Forest. Those who 
dwell there are tenants in common of a grander 
estate than was ever conquered by sword, purchased 
by gold, or bequeathed by the laws of descent. 
There are homes for privacy, for the sanctities of 
love and friendship; but the wealth of life is com- 
mon to all. Instead of elegant houses, and a meager 
inferior public life, as in the great cities of the world, 
there are modest homes and a noble common life. 
If the houses in our cities were simple and home- 
like in their appointments, and all their treasures of 
art and beauty were lodged in noble structures open 
to every citizen, the world would know something 
of the habits of those who find in Arden that satis- 
fiying thought of life which is denied them among 
men. Moderation, simplicity, frugality for our 
private and personal wants; splendid profusion, 
noble lavishness, beautiful luxury for that common 
life which now languishes because so few recognize 
its needs. When will the world learn the real lesson 
of civilization, and, for the cheap and ignoble aspect 
of modern cities, bring back the stateliness of Rome 
and the beauty of that wonderful city whose poetry 
and art were but the voices of her common life ? 

The murmuring stream at our door in Arden 
whispered to us by day and by night the sweet 
secret of the happiness in the Forest, where no man 
strives to outshine his neighbor, or to encumber the 
free and joyous play of his life with those luxuries 
which are only another name for care. Our mod- 
est little home sheltered, but.did not enslave us; it 
held a door open for all the sweet ministries of 
affection, but it was barred against anxiety and 
care; birds sang at its flower-embowered windows, 
and the fragrance of the beautiful days lingered 
there, but no sound from the world of those that 
strive and struggle ever entered. We were 
cates as children in a home which protected our 

ies while it set our spirits at liberty ; which gave 
us the sweetness of rest and seclusion, while it left us 
free to use the ample leisure of the Forest and to drink 
deep of its rich and healthful life. Vine-covered, 
overshadowed by the pine, with the olive standing 
in friendly neighborhood, our home in Arden 
seemed at the same time part of the Forest and 
of ourselves. If it had grown out of the soil it 
could not have fitted into the landscape with less 
suggestion of ‘artifice and construction’;* indeed, 


the simple structure was complete she claimed it 
again and made it her own with endless device of 
moss and vine. Without, it seemed part of the 
Forest; within, it seemed the visible history of our 
life there. Friends came and went through the 
unlatched door ; morning broke radiant through the 
latticed window; the seasons enfolded it with their 
changing life; our own fellowship of mind and 
heart made it uns bly sacred. Love and loy- 
alty within; noble friends at the hearthstone ; soft 
or shining heavens above; mystery of forest and 
music of stream without: this is home in oe 
H. W. M. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Dear Friend and Sister, Caroline F. Corbin : 
gir roi this long delay ; my many duties must 
furnish the apology. Be assured that my heart 
warmly responds to your pleasant reminiscences 
of auld lang syne. The ability of thoughtful 
women to disagree with perfect kindness is one 
of the most refreshing, as it doubtless is to con- 
servative minds one of the most surprising, fruits 
of our modern opportunity and culture. Indeed, 
I can but fear lest your generous courtesy toward 
your old friend betrays you into an inconsist- 
ency before your first graceful paragraph is 
rounded. For you therein declare that you 
are firmly of the opinion that “scarcely a greater 
evil could befall the country at large and woman 
herself than that her nature should be deformed, 
and her destiny travestied by the imposition of 
political responsibilities.” And yet you say of me, 
whom you declare to be “not only a pronounced 
suffragist, but a skillful manager of the machinery 
of caucuses and conventions,” that my “life during 
these intervening years has been full of usefulness 
and blessing in a public career.” (The italics are 
my own, and meant to point the moral, not to claim 
the beatitudes with which your partiality invests a 
pronounced “woman’s rights woman.’’) 

Your fears are less deep-seated than they seem 
to be—like those of a Presbyterian lady in a certain 
city, who sent a note to me as I entered the elegant 
church in which I was to preach, and of which she 
was a member, wherein I read such words as these : 
“ I’m dreadfully opposed to women speakers, and it 
seems as if I could not endure to see a woman 
standing in our aristocratic old pulpit ; but since you 
would come and will talk, I’ve sent a bouquet of 
flowers to make it seem more homelike for you!”’ 

Seriously, I find that in these days, opposition to 
woman’s public work and woman’s ballot is largely 
fanciful; and prejudice melts like hoarfrost in 
presence of practical proofs that for a’ that and a’ 
that a woman can nevertheless be womanly. 

“The relation between men and women in regard 
to control or authority” is the question placed at 
issue between us by your open letter. You make 
the statement that “from the time when manhood 
begins to stir in his veins the boy begins to realize 
more or less clearly that he was born to physical 
and intellectual mastery over women.” In proof of 
this you adduce your own experience in the training 
of your “houseful of boy babies,” and you gently 
intimate my inability to know as “ effectually about 
the nature of men” as you do, because of our differ- 
ent vicissitudes. Freely admitting this, I am happy 
to have ready recourse to the testimony of two 
remarkably “successful mothers,” since you justly 
limit the range of testimony to those whose sons 
have turned out well. I sat at table this very day 
with a notable pair of mothers, whose experience is 
even ampler than your own, for, unlike yourself, 
they have had daughters as well as sons, and are 
thus able to institute a comparison between the two. 
Their concurrent testimony is—and they are women 
of the highest intelligence, culture, and Christian 
character—that never at any period of life had they 
the faintest sense of the “ mastery” of their sons, 
but that of the two, the girls were more forceful in 
action, and more dominant in spirit. I am aware 
that the testimony of two mothers, even when they 
were “successful,” and their testimony is concur- 
rent, cannot be called conclusive of a case that is as 
far-reaching as humanity in all the ages ; but I sub- 
mit that if the argument is to proceed upon this 
basis—like a pyramid standing upon its apex—I have 
adduced proof amply sufficient to offset the basic 
argument of your article, viz., the personal experi- 
ence of two mothers instead of one. Moreover, in 
the years since we used to talk on these high themes, 
I have been a guest in more than one thousand 
Christian homes, and I have never once heard an 
intimation from any mother, save my present hon- 
ored correspondent, that her son “ realized more or 
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lectual mastery over women.” On the contrary, I 
have seen an army of vigorous, broad-shouldered 
youths, whose glory was their mother’s strength, 
who recounted with pride her exploits as a crusader, 
extolled her dignity as a presiding officer, and vied 
with their large-minded fathers in encouraging the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in all that 
its progressive work implies. 

At the great convention of the Prohibition party 
in Indianapolis, last May, hundreds pressed forward 
to take my hand, and congratulate me on the adop- 
tion, by a magnificent majority, of the following 
plank in our platform: “ Resolved, That the right of 
suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of race, color, 
sex, or nationality, and that where, from any cause, 
it has been withheld from citizens who are of suita- 
ble age, and mentally and morally qualified for an 
intelligent ballot, it should be restored by the peo- 
ple, through the legislatures of the several States, 
on such educational basis as they may deem wise.” 
Among these were scores of young men delegates, 
and I was delighted at their responses to my thanks 
for their votes in favor of this resolution. Almost 
every one of them spoke of home protection as the 
reason of his action, and several said, “ Of course 
I'd vote for that—my mother is a woman.” 

But I am perfectly aware that examples and illus- 
trations, no matter how wide one’s researches have 
been, can never settle this great question. We must 
base our argument upon a principle, and you state 
one in your reference to Paul’s great chapter on 
love. I must, however, disagree with you, my 
friend, when you say “now” (7. @, “from the 
time when manhood begins to stir in his veins”’) 
“vou (mother) change your governmental tatics 
and find your rule of action made ready to your 
hand in that ‘ more excellent way’ deseribed by St. 
Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
(revised version).” You thus make love the basis 
of authority in woman, while to me this seems the 
noblest basis for men as well as women, and boys 
as well as girls, and little ones as well as big ones, 
in the home life, from first to last. Surely there is 
neither here nor elsewhere in the sacred book the 
slightest warrant to contract the broad and blessed 
sweep of this great law, and to make it the text 
book for training a boy after he enters his teens, 
but not before. Truly, as you have said, “ it is God’s 
appointed way—and there is no other—of developing 
and ennobling that wonderful love-nature with 
which your boy is endowed ”—yes, and your girl, 
your husband, your everybody. Having stated that 
the method of love is the true one for training a 
woman’s sons, you deal with me in the following 
afflictive language: “ But these voters whom as a 
suffragist you desire to antagonize at the polls are 
just our boys, grown twenty-one, and bearded; and 
I believe it is true that four out of five of the suc- 
cessful mothers of this country will agree with me, 
that it is not in the power of any woman, or set of 
women, to compel them to become virtuous citi 
zens.” 

Surely such boys as you describe, my friend, 
trained up in love, would never be “ antagonized ” 
by any temperance reformer, but would, as a matter 
of course, devote their pure ballots to “God and 
home and native land.” But we must look more 
widely at the question, and I beg to ask what word 
ever uttered or penned by any White-ribbon woman 
warrants the assumption that we expect to “ com- 
pel” anybody to become a “ virfuous citizen?” On 
the contrary, the most strenuous effort of the Wom- 
an’s Christian ‘Temperance Union has always been 
to lead the children of the land, through scientific 
temperance instruction in the public schools, to be- 
come total abstainers of their own free will, and in 
thirty-four States and Territories that society has 
already secured laws providing for such teaching. 
We hope by this and other moral suasion means, to 
induce the average young American to adopt, with- 
in a few more generations, a prohibitory law for 
one—that one himself; said law to be enacted in 
the legislature of his own intellect, declared consti- 
tutional in the supreme court of his judgment, and 
enforced by the executive of his own will. 

Beside all this, we are doing what we can to bring 
about a complete separation between the Govern- 
ment and the sale of brain poisons, that the Govern- 
ment may derive no revenue from the sale of the 
poisons, and the sellers thereof no protection 
from the Government. Since, in a republic, the 


final adjudication of every question on which the 
people are divided takes place at the ballot box, we 
desire to help divide the voting population there; 
and since this is a home question, we wish to en- 
large that population so that it may include the 
Surely such a “ plan of campaign” is not 


women. 


the vital powers that move humanity. 


“antagonistic ” to men as such, but only to an evil 
which curses humanity at large. We do not ask 
the ballot for our own sakes only; we are impartial 
friends of the whole human race in both its frac- 
tions, man and woman, and hence we are not more 
in earnest to make this great advance because of 
the good it prophesies for the gentler, than because 
of the blessing it involves for the stronger sex. 
There are about fifty-four thousand men in the 
penitentiaries of the United States, and about five 
thousand women. As a class women hold the bal- 
ance of power morally in the republic. There is no 
enemy dreaded so much by liquor dealers and saloon- 
keepers as woman with the ballot in her hand. 
They have stated explicitly in their secret circulars 
and public resolutions that woman’s ballot means 
the downfall of their trade. When the law by 
which the women of Washington Territory had the 
ballot was declared unconstitutional, there were bell 
ringings, bonfires, and beer on tap in many a town 
and village there, as the saloon-keepers _ testified 
their delight at the women’s disfranchisement. But 
no such demonstration followed the restoration of 
their right in 1888. What was the reason? Sim- 
ply this, that woman’s vote, combined with that of 
good men, had put a legal barrier on the liquor 
business. 

It is because I believe with you, dear friend, that 
mother-love and mother-wisdom ought to be applied 
to the affairs of State that I would like to see them 
brought to bear at the point where, by the correla- 
tion of governmental forces in a republic, opinion 
and affection may pass over into ballots and law. 
But you reiterate the statement, wholly untenable, 
as I believe, that for every ballot we must tally with 
a bayonet; that in the last analysis the State is 
based on force. With this assumption I should find 
no difficulty if it were taken in its larger meaning, 
for I believe force rules the world, and always will. 
Force of brain, of heart, of character—these are 
It was justly 
said of a great chieftain : 

“One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


It was said of a great general: 


“T have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester town to save the day.” 


Force of intellect, of patriotism and leadership, 
are as potential in women as in men, and outweigh 
cannon balls. It was not the bayonet, but the school- 
master, that conquered at Sedan. It is not brute 
force that maintains the little Swiss republic at the 
heart of European despotisms, but such a spirit in 
her people as made Arnold of Winkelried open his 
arms and gather to Lis faithful breast a sheaf of 
Austrian spears, while he fell, erying out, “ Make 
way for liberty !” 

What has raised humanity above the empire of 
brute force to the calm heights of law? Go back 
along the life-path of your statesman and your 
legislator, who made the statutes by which the 
Anglo-Saxon race is lifted to the level of this realm 
of law, and you will find a home, a mother’s love, a 
Christian cradle hymn, a child’s sweet prayer. Put 
men by themselves in camp and wilderness, and how 
long is law their arbiter rather than the matched 
strength of arm against arm and blow for blow ?*It 
is pure, ennobled Christian womanhood, with her 
teachings and example, that has made law possible 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. Reverently let it be said, 
behind the star on the policeman’s breast in the 
republic gleams the star of Bethlehem. God, who 
has all forms of force at his command, declares love- 
force to be “the last analysis,” and a Christian 
republic can but follow where he leads. It is not 
brute force that has carried forward the triumph of 
Christ’s cross since the little procession of women 
and of fishermen started out along the hillsides of 
Judea amid the jeers and insults of the populace. 
No, it has been one mightier’ by far, for love-force 
has won the peaceful battles by which the Sermon 
on the Mount becomes each year more nearly the 
law-book of the nations. 

Prayer-force has a magic in it mighty for the 
pulling down of strongholds ; and from the days of 
the woman’s crusade in 1874 till now has each day 
been building a citadel around the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, high as the hope of a saint 
and deep as the depths of a drunkard’s despair. If, 
then, prayer and womanly influence have wrought 
out results so potent through methods that were in- 
direct, how shall it be when these electric forces can 
be brought to bear through the battery of the ballot- 
box along the wires of law? The best government 
known to the race is found in a home where father 


and mother share the headship, as is the case in the 


enlightened Christian family of modern days. No 
other place is so free from temptation, and no other 
conserves so completely the best interests of all who 
dwell there. Reasoning from analogy, the larger 
home of society, and that largest home of all called 
“ government,” might be more like this typical 
home ; and in the proportion that they are made 
like unto it, society and government will more thor- 
oughly conserve the interests of: all, and shut out 
the pests of civilization. A nation of sixty millions, 
that has a standing army of but twenty-five thou- 
and, and whose Senate has passed a resolution eall- 
ing for arbitration as a substitute for war, would 
seem to be especially adapted to the proof of the 
foregoing theory of government. Happily, it is no 
longer a simple theory. Women have had the 
ballot for a score of years in the mountain mining 
territory of Wyoming, and though in proportion to 
the men they are but one in five, dwelling in isolated 
communities, and without esprit du corps, their in- 
fluence renders the election of bad men to office an 
impossibility. In Arkansas, since 1881, women 
have had “the ballot by signature,” 7 e., their 
names upon petitions against high license have had 
equal validity with those of men, and both have 
been equivalent to ballots. At the Indianapolis 
convention, two months ago, it was the testimony of 
the delegates from Arkansas that this power had 
driven the legalized liquor traffic, horse, foot, and 
dragoons,” out of three-fourths of their counties. 
In Washington Territory, the results of woman's 
influence at the polls and in the jury box were such 
a terror to evil-doers that the enemies of temperance 
and purity are marshalled in solid phalanx against 
the “woman movement.” In Kansas, over twenty- 
six thousand women voted in the municipal elections 
of 1887. The State Librarian at Topeka carefully 
examined the files of the eight hundred newspapers 
of Kansas, and reports that practically, without ex- 
ception, they bear testimony, direct or indirect, to 
the good behavior of women at the polls, to the 
courteous manner in which they were treated, and 
the overwhelming influence they exerted in favor of 
morality. The law in Kansas prohibits a crowd 
at the ballot-box, and requires that around it 
fifty feet of space shall be kept clear, persons 
going one by one to drop their ballots in the box. 
In five provinces of Canada women have a restricted 
political ballot, and I have the recent testimony of 
the White-Ribbon Women and the present Minister . 
of Finance, to the solidarity of their influence in 
favor of closing the saloons. In England, restricted 
municipal suffrage has long been granted, and 
county suffrage was recently conferred on women. 
The results have not justified your fears, dear Mrs. 
Corbin, lest “bad women” should make the last 
ease of our country worse than the first. The pro- 
portion of good women to bad ones is so overwhelm- 
ing ; the proportion of native to foreign-born women 
so much larger than that of native to foreign-born 
men, that American laws and customs can be best 
maintained, as I earnestly believe, by making 
womanhood a direct factor in the problem of gov- 
ernment in this land, where the side always wins 
that has most votes. 

The two most strongly-marked instincts of woman 
are those of protection for herself and little ones, 
and of love and loyalty to her husband and her son. 
On the other hand, the two strongest instinets that 
to-day defend the liquor traffic and the drink 
habit, are avarice in the dealer and appetite in the 
drinker. It has been said that civilization has 
nothing with which it can offset these two tremen- 
dous forces. But may it not be found that in the 
home, through the reserve power yet to be called 
into the service of the State on a large scale, 
woman’s instinct of self-protection and of love are a 
sufficient offset to appetite and avarice, and will out- 
vote both at the polls ? With you, I deem a mother’s 
love, a wife’s devotion, a sister's faithfulness, a 
daughter’s loyalty, potent beyond all compttation ; 
and for this reason I would not fail directly to con- 
serve this holy force for that holy compact called 
the government. But through the sun-glass of the 
ballot I would converge these lines of woman’s love, 
and set them burning and blazing on the saloon and 
haunt of infamy till, in the heat of that undying 
flame, they are driven from the otherwise sweet 
Eden of our blessed Republic. Upon these pur- 
poses, sincerely believed by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union to be purposes as sacred as ever 
actuated a mother’s heart, “ we invoke the con- 
siderate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” 

Believe me, ever your friend and sister, 
* Frances G. WILLARD. 

Rest CortaGE, Evanston, Lll., July 26, 1888. 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
II. 
Apostle Paul interprets this Hebraic declar- 


ation when he says: Train up your children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; that 
is, in character-building and man-building of the 
Lord. If we can find our way to lay up the layers 
of character, one after another; to build up habits 
of life, one after another; and fill the man full 
with that which we wish to be manifest in after 
life—the child, so trained, so builded, so filled, will 
not depart from the way thus marked out for him. 
The difficulty is, we govern our children in one 
way ; we teach our children in another way ; and 
we train them in a way different from both. Our 
training is not according to our teaching and our 
government. 

The law that I have laid down is an absolute 
physiological law. It is not only easily ascertain- 
able by a broad survey of the phenomena of human 
life, but it is absolutely physiologically true that we 
are what we are accustomed to do. The man grows 
as the tree grows. We do not, like the serpent, 
east off last year’s skin, and leave it in the valleys. 
That which we did last year habitually, and the 
outward manifestation of our life—that which was 
the bark of our life—last year, we absorb, and it 
becomes the woody fiber of our life this year. The 
eye sees according to its habit of seeing, and the 


ear hears according to its habit of hearing ; the fin-. 


gers and the hands act according to their habit of 
action; and the brain is according to what it has 
been habituated to do. What we have allowed our- 
selves to think and feel, that is building up the 
brain layers that are to be the organs of thinking 
and feeling in the future. Supposing, for example, 
Mr. Zundel, playingfon this great organ for so many 
years, had breathed his own spirit into it, he had 
not merely touched its keys, and evolved from it 
the harmony that there was in his own soul; but in 
the touching of its keys, and in the playing of the 
instrument, by that very process the pipes had been 
built up, and when he had played the trumpet, the 
trumpet had grown stronger; and when he had 
played the diapason, the diapason had grown 
strong; and when he had played the flute, the flute 
had grown sweeter—it would be by this time a Zun- 
del organ. And when Mr. Shelley played on it, 
and put in the organ the incarnation of his own 
spirit, we should have a Shelley organ engrafted on 
the Zundel organ, and the musicians themselves 
would have made the instrument they played upon. 
That is what we are doing in life, every one of us. 
We are playing on ourselves ; we make ourselves ; 
and we are the harmony or discord we have given 
forth. 

Now, what our text says is this: Take your child 
and play upon him such music as you mean he shall 
produce in after life. Do you want a brave man ? 
Do not shield your child from dangers; let him 
face them. Do you want a strong-willed man ? 
Oh! do not try to break your child’s will. A child 
with a broken will is more to be pitied than a man 
with a broken back. Make his will strong and 
wise. Do you want him temperate? Restrain the 
childish appetite for candy, and he will know how 
to restrain in manhood the appetite for strong drink. 
Do you want him generous? Teach him to be 
generous by training him for it. Do you want him 
economical and wise? Do not give him all the money 
he wants. Habituate him to think and do to-day 
what you want the man and the woman, by and by, to 
be and to do. If you can form the habit, you will 
create the character; and the habit and the charac- 
ter you form will be invariable and unalterable. 

See how God takes these children and puts 
them into our hands, that we may train them 
for a glorious manhood and a more glorious 
eternity! He puts them into our hands abso- 
lutely impressionable, soft, plastic, full of the ele- 
ments of nature, ready to receive the impress of our 
mind and our influence ; eager in their questioning, 
wanting to know all things; open-eyed with aston- 
ishment ; long ears, ready to listen to all sorts of 
things that they ought not to listen to and to all 
things which they should listen to—if we know how 
how to minister to their listening, imitative, quick 
to follow the example that is set before them, and 
then put into a home that js the microcosm of life, 
where all the various practices of life can go on; 
mistakes committed, sins committed, perpetrated, 


and no great harm come of it. The household is 
made up of a life that is a little life and preparation 
for a greater one. The little mother carries her 
doll children through all the diseases, no matter 
whether she nurses them wisely and doses them 
correctly or no; but she is learning. These infan- 
tile and childhood processes are the very ones by 
which our children are to learn the habits of their 
life. If we can so impress ourselves on them, 
so guide and direct and master them, that they 
shall not be governed to do our will, not merely 
taught to see our truth, but trained and guided to 
do of their own will and in their own growing wis- 
dom, the things that are right and wise and true, 
from that pathway, when led by faith, from that 
character when wrought in them, they will never 
depart. 

Oh! we cannot train our children in the way 
they should go if we take them grudgingly and re- 
luctantly ; if we feel a burden and a care ; if we dread 
their coming before, and almost wish we were free 
of them afterward. Oh! the cruelty, the cruelty 
to children that live in an arctic atmosphere, and not 
in the tropic of love! And we cannot train our 
children by passing them over to tutors, governesses, 
nurses, or what not. We cannot train them by 
proxy. Wecannot find teachers and others that 
shall do it. We cannot train them by a little relig- 
ion at night or a little religion in the morning. 
Just look at the breakfast table while you are talking 
things over, at your boy or your girl, and see how 
the eyes open wide at some manifestation of world- 
liness, at some expression of vanity, at some utter- 
ance of malice or ill-will. At night you will kneel 
by that little girl, teach her to say, Now I lay me 
down to sleep, and you will think you are training. 
All your training was done at the breakfast-table. 
You can no more teach a child to be pious by a few 
minutes’ prayer at night in an atmosphere of world- 
liness, vanity, and selfishness, than you can make a 
man well by giving him a quinine pill night and 
morning, while he lives in miasmic marshes. It is 
the atmosphere of our homes that train our children ; 
what they imbibe that makes them what they are. 

I sometimes think the tenderest word in the 
Bible and the sweetest is the most awful. And 
when I clasp my hands and lift my eyes up into 
heaven, and say, “ Our Father,” and then stop and 
think what earthly fatherhood is teaching children, 
I sometimes shiver at the falsity we are in danger 
of teaching in our homes. But, truly beloved 
Christian fathers and mothers and care-takers, if we 
will put round about our children the shield of 
patience and courage and love and hope, if we will 
train them to think the thoughts we want them to 
think in their manhood ; to have the purity and the 
unselfishness and the fidelity and the courage we 
want them to have in their manhood; if we will 
train them as our Father trains us; not fearing to 
let the discipline of life come upon them ; not fear- 
ing to let its winds, and its troubles, even, come 
upon them—if so be they grow strong to meet life’s 
windings and to bear life’s burdens—we have not 
only the law which I have tried to expound to you, but 
we have the promise of God’s blessed exhortation, 
and his assurance: Train up your children—not 
govern them, not merely teach them—train up your 
children in the way they should go, and when they 
are old they will not depart from it. And if for a 
little time they seem to do so, the mother love, the 
father fidelity, and the sweet magnetism of a never- 
forgotten home will hold them fast and bring them 
back to life and to God again. a 


THE HOME WITHOUT A ROOF. 


At first it was just an ordinary fruit-stand, a 
platform supported by two uprights; on it 
were a few bananas and oranges; even these were 
by no means attractive. The stand was located on 
a busy corner of a square, where passengers from 
the elevated road crossed and recrossed on their 
way to and from the large business houses of this 
section of the city. The proprietor was a son of 
sunny Italy, and had apparently absorbed in his 
temperament the sunshine of his native land. He 
greeted with a gentle, genial smile the daily passers- 
by, and by glance, but never by motion, called atten- 
tion to his wares. After atime the stand gave un- 
mistakable evidence of prosperity; it became a 
small platform, painted green, mounted on two 
wheels; peaches were added to the stock, then 
grapes, and, as the season advanced, dates and figs. 
Not only was there an increased variety, but the 
fruit was of better quality. The winter came, the 
fruit-stand withstood all assaults of the weather, and 
the proprietor, with his genial smile, always sug- 


gested a breath from his native Italy. Toward the 
end of the winter the fruit-stand became a new 
object of interest, for a little wife appeared—a 
tiny mite of a woman, who looked about fourteen 
years old. Her shiny black hair was braided, and 
crossed at the back of her head, which was never 
covered. She wore, on her first appearance, a new 
purple calico frock, carefully made, but devoid of 
tuck or ruffle; crossed over her bosom was a 
yellow-figured shawl, covered with gorgeous flowers ; 
in her ears hung long gold earings; on her feet 
were a pair of cloth shoes. On the first morning 
the little bride made her appearance, the new hus- 
band included this great addition to the attractions 
of his stand in his glance. This was her introduction 
to his customers ; while the little wife looked mod- 
estly down, the red blood deepening under the 
swarthy skin. 

Every morning the stand showed some improve- 
ment. The apples were polished until they shone ; 
pears vied with the apples; oranges were arranged 
in pyramids; dates were no longer in loose piles, 
but were carefully broken off as sold. Every cus- 
tomer was greeted with a little courtesy and a 
bright smile. While the husband attended to the 
customer, the wife hung at his elbow, smoothing 
out the bag, or paper, for his purchase; and if he 
were so rude as to refuse to have his parcel 
wrapped, he left a little woman very greatly dis- 
appointed, for she had had no part in the important 
transaction ; to hand the wrapper was all she could 
do, as she did not know a word of the language, but 
‘‘ vees,” which was pronounced with a soft southern 
drawl. ‘The little wife appeared independent of 
weather, sitting on a starch-box rainy days under a 
blue cotton umbrella, but the smile never was 
absent from the childish face. At last a new in- 
terest appeared. Even on bright sunny days the 
little wife sat on the box, leaning against the lamp- 
post for support. There was a new light in 
her face, a new occupation for the fingers; 
tiny garments were being fashioned there in 
the public square, with no thought but of coming 
joy. When not waiting on customers, the young 
husband hung adoringly over the little woman who 
was to complete his joy, his happiness. So uncon- 
scious of the world about, so untrammeled by any 
law but of honest love and pride, that all mankind 
were welcome to share with them the joyful tidings. 
The fruit-stand every day wore an aspect of expect- 
ancy, and many were the pennies left there, a 
tribute to the happiness of the tiny woman and her 
loving protector. But there came a morning when 
there was a great blank in the square: the fruit- 
stand was gone; the absence of the purple calico 
dress and the gay shawl left the square a desert of 
stone. The cart-men stood against their carts 
with troubled looks in their faces as they gazed at the 
spot, hallowed by the thoughts of motherhood; 
the boot-black had lost his saucy expression, 
and wandered between the vacant place and his own 
stand; the clerk in the store on the corner came 
several times to the door, looking anxiously down 
the street for the two who had woven about them 
the interest of dozens of strangers. Three or four 
days went by, and the stand was back in its old 
place, but how different! The fruit was thrown on 
the stand, and the proprietor’s smile was gone. He 
looked about him as though roused from a sad 
dream whose pressure he could not throw off. No 
one had the courage to ask for the little wife. After 
a time she came, sitting wan and white against the 
lamp-post, with empty arms and idle fingers. She 
greeted the customers with so pathetic a smile, a 
smile so full of sorrow and disappointment, that one 
turned away wishing they had not seen it. 

After a time the old interest came back, but 
never the old strength and vitality to the little 
wife; the purple calico dress hung loosely about 
her; the gay shawl was worn for warmth, not 
ornament. The fruit, polished and shiny again, 
appeared in pyramids; the oranges, crowned 
and festooned with green leaves. The shadow 
was passing away from the hearts of these so- 
journers in our land. The cart-men smiled with 
neighborly kindness ; the shoeblack beamed on bis 
prosperous neighbors, while the clerk in the corner 
store frowned and scowled on the man, woman, or 
child who priced the fruit without buying. The 
little woman appeared one morning with some bright 
red worsted and a crochet needle and a baby sock 
for a pattern. And again the busy, absorbed life, 
apart from surroundings, was lived, and the passer- 
by became one in sympathy. 

Now the corner is empty, and it never will be 
peopled by the tiny woman in the purple frock and 
yellow shawl. ‘Two months ago, we were startled 
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by the blankness at the corner. Day after day 
went by, and no little woman smiled a “ good morn- 
ing’ from the lamp-post at the corner. The hus- 
band came back for a few days, and, when asked for 
the wife, answered, with eyes full of tears: “So 
s-i-c-k !” “Qh, yes; she got mother, but so sick !”’ 
and the lips trembled as he turned away. In a few 
days he, too, disappeared. 

Last week the original platform, with two uprights, 
was put up about fifty feet from the corner. On it 
were a few windfallen apples and about a dozen 
green peaches, all thrown together. The young 
Italian, with a sad, stony expression, sits beside it, 
with his eyes fastened on the old lamp-post; he 
cares little, apparently, whether you buy or not, and 
you respect his sorrow too much to ask him to put 
it in words. Yesterday morning the bootblack had 
moved his stand nearer, and one of the cart-men 
polished some apples on his coat sleeve and arranged 
them in little piles, as he talked with the fruit vender 
in a low voice. Had the same sorrow touched both 
—the big, stalwart Irishman and the slight, grace- 
ful Italian? “ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” 


THE CONVERSION OF MRS. FRENCH. 


By Eunice EpwaArps. 
" r she popular?” asked Cousin Ellen; the pro- 


noun referring to Mrs. French, just passing in 
her elegant carriage drawn by a pair of fine, gray 
horses. 

“ Well, not exactly,” I answered, hesitatingly ; 
and as Ispoke I thought of what Mr. Bissell had 
said of her. He is our leading grocer,a New Eng- 
lander of the sort that combines goodness and 
quaintness to a marked degree. As I passed into 
his store one morning, I met Mrs. French, just going 
out. She sailed by me with a low bow of forced 
geniality, and asI turned toward Mr. Bissell the 
quizzical look on his face deepened and he drawled 
out, “ Wal! There goes a woman that. if she was 
bought at what she thinks she’s worth, and sold at 
what other folks think she’s worth, why-ee, som- 
body’d lose a good deal of money on her.” 

This incident flashed through my mind as I an- 
swered Cousin Ellen’s question; but I resisted the 
temptation to tell it, for 1 am the pastor’s wife, and 
cousin Ellen Brown a stranger in town, and more, 
Mrs. French’s next door neighbor. She must find 
out for herself. 

Sitting down in the pleasant bay window, with 
my full darning basket at hand, Cousin Ellen’s deft 
fingers helping towards its emptying, we visited fast 
and delightfully. 

It is so pleasant to talk with some of your very 
own folks, when you have long been separated, that 
the temptation was great to tell all my thoughts 
about everybody. A pastor’s wife (noblesse oblige) 
must be so careful that her life is often one of great 
repression. 

Mr. Brown, for business reasons, had lately moved 
to our flourishing young city, and bought a house 
next door to the French’s beautiful home, so it was 
natural that the conversation should again come 
around to Mrs. French. 

“Ts she generous in giving, interested in chari- 
table and missionary work ?”’ asked Cousin Ellen. 

I felt a hot flush rising to my face, and suddenly 
perceiving that the pictures on the wall were all 
awry, I rose hastily to straighten them. My one 
maid-of-all-work had been cleaning that morning, 
and, of course, every picture was hanging at an 
angle, out of sorts with every other in the room, as 
if they had been suddenly paralyzed in the midst of 
some fantastic dance. 

As ¥rrossed the room I answered Ellen vaguely: 
“ Why, yes. She gives some, I think ; not espec- 
ially to\nissions, I believe,” and the flush mounted 
higher atthe memory of my last rebuff. 

I am treasurer of the Missionary Society, and a 
few days before had reminded Mrs. French that 
our fiscal year was about closing,and I would be 
glad to get all the subscriptions in. 

“Oh, yes,” she drawled, “ foreign missions, is it ? 
I believe I do give a dollar to that. You know I 
don’t believe much in missions. J believe charity 
begins at home. However, if you think its worth 
coming after, you can have it.” 

Perhaps it would have been right to ask her if 
our Master’s command to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature was meant for 
me, and not for her; but the sense of personal insult 
was so strong I did not dare to trust myself. 

1 longed to ask her: “ Do you think I am begging 
for myself ?”’ 


However, an instant of silent prayer brought to 
my rescue the love that “endureth all things” and 
“is not easily provoked,” and I answered quietly: 
“ Very well, I will call for it.” 

Mrs. Eaton stood by, and, as Mrs. French sailed 
away in her furs and diamonds, said : “ Well, I’m 
not as good as you are’”—(and how people do hug 
themselves with self-gratulation when they say that) 
—* If I had been in your place I'd have told her to 
keep her paltry dollar. Asking you to walk up there 
and get it, if you wanted it!” 

All of this scene passed through my mind before 
I sat down again by Cousin Ellen; but she was a 
true lady, and did not press the question, and we 
were soon talking earnestly of other things. 

The next day I received from Dakota Territory, 
a most touching letter, which ran something on this 
wise : 


Dear Mrs. Ames: 

Our pastor, the Rev. James Storm, has this year been 
obliged to relinquish a part of his salary, owing to the 
straitened financial condition of the Home Missionary 
Board. Instead of six hundred dollars, he is now draw- 
ing three hundred. We are just finishing our little 
new church building, but hoped to supplement his salary 
by our own gifts. 

A season of unusual drought has made us, who were 
poor before, poor indeed. A few months ago our little 
band of women met and talked it all over. Our pastor 
must have a new suit of clothes, and, before winter, a 
new overcoat. After prayerful consideration, we 
pledged ourselves to go without tea, coffee, and sugar, 
and to put our little savings together toward this de- 
sired object. 

But, alas! even this hardly-earned store had at last to 
go to the carpenters, that our church might be under 
cover before winter. In our distress we called upon 
God. We met together and prayed for light ; then 
agreed among ourselves to send our story to the State 
from which the most of us had come. This proved to 
be Ohio, and as your church and your husband’s name 
were known to some of us, we send to you. 

Mr. Storm has never received a box, or asked for one, 
but he has a family of six, and three hundred dollars a 
year to live on; and what are they among so many ? He 
and his wife are hard workers, but with all the tastes of 
the most refined among you. They do not know any- 
thing of this effort. Mr. Storm preaches every Sunday 
in two places, ten miles apart ; often with the thermom- 
eter at from 30 to 40 below zero, and sometimes over- 
taken with the fiercest of Dakota’s blizzards. 

Should your hearts incline you to help us “in His 
name,” please address Mrs. CHARLES ALLEN, 

—— town, Dakota. 


Mr. Ames came in as I finished reading the 
letter, and I handed it to him without a word. My 
heart was heavy. Our last missionary box had 
dragged heavily in its completing. The “ faithful 
few” had raised the money and had done the work. 
It was the old story of “too busy,” “ can’t give any 
more now’ —engagements and outlays for all but 
Christian service ; “I pray thee have me excused.” 

But Paul Ames only said: “ Mary, this is a good 
letter. I willread it on Sunday tothe church. I 
believe God means us to answer it.” 

Just then a ring at the door ushered in Cousin 
Ellen. The letter was discussed with her, and with 
an enthusiasm which cheered my heart, she began 
at once to plan for a “ rousing big box” for Dakota. 

As we chatted a moment at the door, she said : 
“Mrs. French called upon me yesterday.” ‘ Yes,” 
I answered. “I know now what you mean by 
what you didn’t say about her the other day,” she 
went on. “She needs converting.” 

“ Why, she is a member of our church already,” 
I answered, in some surprise. 

‘“*No doubt,” answered Ellen, “but that, alas! 
proves nothing. ‘Not all they who say unto me, 
Lord, Lord, but they that do the will of my Father 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.’ I am going 
to pray for her, cousin Mary, and pray you for me 
that I may have this soul for my hire.” 

The letter was read in church; unusual interest 
was aroused, and in two weeks’ time a large case, 
packed with all manner of good things for family 
use, stood in the ladies’ room of our church almost 
ready to go. From the first we had felt that that 
missionary, riding so many miles in the winter 
storms to carry the “ good news,” must have a fur 
overcoat—nothing else was warm enough; but the 
box was just about to be nailed up without it. 

Cousin Ellen and I stood over it after all the 
rest had gone, and I said, a little sorrowfully: “* We 
may as well call the sexton, and have it fastened up 
and marked.” 

“Wait a little,’ Ellen said, with her hand on 
my shoulder. ‘“ My faith is strong yet that the 
coat will come.” So we sat down fora little quiet 
communion, conscious of the presence of that One 
who loves to meet with even two or three, 


As we sat there in the dusk the door flew open 
suddenly, and Mrs. French’s softly drawling voice 
broke upon our quiet. 

“Oh, you are both there, are you? Well, its 
better so,” and then we both noticed a new tone in 
the voice. She went on more quickly: “ I’ve come, 
Mts. Ames—well, I may as well tell you. Two 
weeks ago,when Mr. Ames read that letter in 
church, I was quite annoyed with him for doing it. 
In the first place, it is a little out of the regular 
order you know ; and the remarks he made after it, 
saying we must send a fur coat and allthat. Well, 
really, I must confess, it sounded sort of worldly, 
and not just appropriate for the pulpit, especially 
on Communion Sunday. Then, too, I was afraid 
he wouldn’t give a good notice of the fair, if he 
took so much time on that. 

“ However, my objections to it didn’t prevent 
that letter, and what Mr. Ames said about it, from 
haunting me, and the solemn communion service 
took me back to the time when, as a thoughtless 
young girl, I took those vows on myself. 

“Through the rest of the day, after service, I 
managed to forget it. I was determined to. But 
after my first nap at night, it all came back to me. 
I could hear Mr. Ames’s voice as he put to me the 
tender, and, it now seems to me, awful, questions: 
‘Do you now give yourself, soul and body, time and 
talents, powers and possessions, to the service of your 
Lord? And do you do this intelligently and de- 
liberately, wholly and unreservedly, freely and for- 
ever?’ And I had answered, ‘Yes!’ How had I 
kept that vow so registered in heaven? Thank 
God, both of you, that you ean never know for 
yourselves the misery that has followed me from 
that night. My husband thought I was ill, and 
ordered the doctor; but sick souls he cannot help. 
Mr. French had given me on my birthday a check 
for a new fur cloak; although he laughed at me 
for wanting it—and the next day I was to go and 
order it. But the struggle in my soul had now 
assumed this definite form : could not I, who had sol- 
emnly pledged myself and all I had to my Master, 
give up this one possession freely and gladly for my 
Lord to one who had asked it in his name? I felt that 
the life of my soul depended on my decision; but I 
answered fiercely that I could not, would not. J 
could not clothe all the home missionaries; J could 
not go shabby ”’—(with a smile at her elegant gar- 
ments); “it was not expected of us. I would have 
my cloak, and give an extra dollar or two to the 
box, and so ease my conscience. 

‘** But the voice in my heart spared not the ery: 
* Because ye did it not unto one of these, my breth- 
ren, ye did it not to Me.’ I have shunned that fur 
store like the pest-house until to-day, when I said: 
‘It is time for this toend! I will go and order 
my cloak.’ I have just been there, and,” she 
added, falteringly, * here is what I have bought.” 

As she drew it forward and laid it at our feet, 
she burst into tears and sat down. 

With shining eyes we lifted up the garment—a 
fur coat, both large and long, with a cap and gloves 
to match tucked into the capacious pockets. 

After a moment of silence, Cousin Ellen’s- sweet 
voice said: “ Let us give thanks,” and, kneeling 
all together there, she spoke them for us. 

When we arose, Mrs. French said: “ Help me, 
both of you, and ask much service of me; for to 
whom much has been forgiven, of her shall much be 
required.” 

So the revival which blessed our church that 
winter began in that little room, and the first con- 
vert was Mrs. French. 


A STRONG WILL. 


By SorpHyY WINTHROP. 


OME people mistake the negative of will for the 
positive. They plume themselves on having a 
strong will when what they really have is the very 
opposite—a strong, wo’nt obstinacy is a very good 
thing in its way, but it is by no means the highest 
manifestation of strength of will. It is not always 
a virtue to clog the wheels. 

A fortress is a strong thing, but it is not so strong 
as the army that batters it down. A strong will is 
an energy, a force, an active, living thing. It is 
constructive, not obstructive. It plans and proposes. 
It is progressive. It presses toward the mark. A 
strong will originates. It does not simply resist. 
To say no, and to stick to it, is not so grand a thing 
as to say, This will I do, and to do it. Take care 
that you do not mistake the lower forthe higher 
form of will. Be a force, not an obstacle, 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


OUR READERS’ PROTEGES. 
AS reported in the last issue of The Christian 


Union, the amount received in response to our 
appeal for money to send:a young factory girl, aged 
fourteen years, who had never been in the country, 
to the country for four weeks, amounted to $83.25. 
This amount has been used as follows: The 
employer of the young girl for whom the appeal 
was made would give her leave of absence for two 
weeks only. After all arrangements were made, 
we found that the mother, a widow, could not spare 
the child’s wages for that length of time. It was 
pitiful to see the struggle. She knew the child 
needed the vacation, but what could she do? We 
felt that, under the circumstances, there was but one 
thing to do, and that was to give the mother $3.50, 
the equivalent of one week’s wages. This was 
done, and with joy and gratitude the young girl 
started, August 7, for her first trip in the country, 
to remain two weeks, at a cost, including one week’s 
wages, of $13.66. 

On August another girl, aged twenty-three, 
a member of the same Working Girls’ Society, 
started for the same place, accompanied by a little 
sister, aged seven years. ‘This girl has worked hard, 
or worried harder, when out of werk, for years. All 
winter she has been in miserable condition physic- 
ally, and extremely nervous. It was simply impos- 
sible for her to earn money to pay for her vacation 
and lose her wages, as she would have to. Very few 
of the employers of the cheaper grade of wage- 
workers give their employees a vacation with pay ; 
most of them think they are very generous if they 
give them the time. The little sister needs the 
vacation as much as the big sister, and, as a share of 
the money came from our younger readers, it seemed 
only right that a portion should be used for a child. 
These sisters will be accompanied by another mem- 
ber of the same club, sixteen years old. The girl 
could not pay any of her expenses. She could lose 
the two weeks’ wages only. 

September 1, two more sisters, girls of fourteen 
and sixteen, will go to the same place. They are 
wage-earners and have been for four years. The 
family is poor, have a common purse, and the wages 
given up was all they could pay for the two weeks’ 
vacation. 

Another girl, a member of the same society, 
agreed early in the season to take a ticket from the 
Working Girls’ Vacation Society, costing five dol- 
lars. This covered all expense to the girl for two 
weeks’ board and railroad fare, the Vacation Society 
paying the rest. The girl was out of work during 
June, and notified the lady holding the ticket for 
her that she could not pay for it, and must give up 
all idea of a vacation. This ticket has been paid 
for out of our readers’ fund, and the girl will go, 
September 1, and with her two others who had tried 
to save enough to pay for a one week’s ticket each, 
and could not. 

All the girls sent out by this fund are members of 
a working girls’ society. ‘The ladies who are asso- 
ciated with them know them personally, and have 
visited them in their homes. They have known the 
struggles, as far as an outsider can know their 
struggles, and have seen the fight to keep body and 
soul together; to overcome the limitations of their 
environment. There is no question but our readers’ 
money has been well invested. Nine girls sent away 
from heat, dirt, lack of air, work—to rest and 
refreshing for two weeks, at an expense of $83. 


A MORNING CONVERSATION. 
(From the German.) 


By A LoveR oF THE LAND. 


bs was a lovely morning in the month of May, 
when the sun sent down his first glorious rays 
upon a meadow, so thickly overlaid by flowers of 
divers sorts and colors, that it might be said to 
resemble a richly embroidered carpet, if it is fair to 
use such a poor similitude ; for what human hand 
is ever sufficiently skillful to imitate in their full 
beauty these sweet examples of God’s creation, 
these tender structures possessing both life and 
breath, which, as the sun’s warming beams rested 
upon them, unlocking their firmly closed petals, 
opened one after the other their timid, dreamy eyes 
cautiously and gently, in order to avoid being daz- 
zled by the sudden stream of light which poured 
upon their lustrous cups. All this while, however, 
they were dutifully preparing their first sweet 
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tribute of incense to send up to God as their earliest 
offering, from perfumes which they had been gath- 
ering from the deepest fibers of their roots, and 
garnered all night long in their tiny chalices. 

This loving service fulfilled, they began to peep 
about with their bright eyes, and each nodded a 
cordial “Good morning” to the other. 

With their toilet they had not much trouble, for 
had not the kindly sun, in unclosing their petals, 
carefully laid each one in its proper place ? 

The morning breeze, too, like a busy, clever 
chamberlain, flew from flower to flower, from shrub 
to shrub, and rendered aid wherever it was needful, 
to brush away any possible grain of dust, or to wipe 
away softly any stray dewdrops which may have 
hung too heavily upon its leaves. We may add to 
this, his usual wont to lighten his labors by merry 
tales of all sorts, to amuse his friends; for, be it 
known, the wind comes from distant climes, mak- 
ing friends in his passage with foreign trees and 
flowers, to say nothing of men, women, and chil- 
dren he had visited during the night, watching their 
slumbers, and whispering many a wonderful dream 
in their ears; for you know that the saucy fellow 
does not only whistle outside the windows, but in 
the grandest, lordliest habitations, as well as in the 
lowliest cottage, he finds out some tiny crack or 
loophole through which he can slip; and that is how 
it comes that he has always thousands and thousands 
of lively anecdotes to narrate of things he has both 
seen and heard, of which trees and flowers could 
never even guess at, much less know. “ Ah, yes!” 
sighed a brier-rose growing in the hedge of our 
park ; “we are all much to be pitied, rooted, as we 
must always remain, to one spot, unable to enter- 
tain each other with anything exciting, and, al- 
though I am very well satisfied with the charms of 
our beautiful meadow, it is nevertheless quite cer- 
tain that, except for the kindness of the wind, we 
should become quite rusty, and know nothing what- 
ever of what goes on in the world outside our mo- 
notonous home.”’ 

“ How can you be so ungrateful ?” answered a little 
lily of the valley, who was busy in the distribution 
of her sweetest odors among her friends. “ You for- 
get the goodness of the dear, bright sun, who, with 
his clear, warming rays, is far more capable of 
penetrating where comfort is needed than the 
capricious wind; and you know very well that he 
also brings us information day after day of flowers 
he has brightened, of seeds he has ripened, besides 
the countless blessings he carries with his influence 
as far as the earth stretches her broad, beneficent 
surface. More than all that, he comes straight 
down from heaven, and tells us such glorious things 
of God’s wonderful creations that, by his deserip- 
tions, our heads are filled to the brim with delight 
and endless joy.” 

“TI admit that you are much more endowed 
with poetry and feeling than I am, my sweet 
lily,” replied the brier-rose; “and I suppose 
that is why you understand the meaning 
of the sun’s languages better than I can, although 
I do really try to listen to it with attention and 
respect. And I am sure, when the evening comes, 
when the lovely moon and the twinkling stars step 
out into the dark blue sky, I could watch and listen 
to them the whole night through, if my eyes did 
not, from very fatigue, shut up of their own accord. 
Therefore, you must see that Iam in no way un- 
grateful to these glorious inhabitants of the sky ; 
for all that, I do, and always shall heartily enjoy, 
now and then, an interesting, funny story from the 
winds. They rove freely over the burning deserts 
of Africa as well as over the snow fields of Lapland. 
They are at home in America, in Asia, in Australia, 
and Europe; upon the highest mountain tops and 
in the deepest valleys. Upon both land and sea, 
they encircle mankind, and are witty narrators of 
scenes and subjects which the sun would not conde- 
scend to notice ; for you know that he is too exalted 
in his nature to observe trifles which easily attract 
the wind in his flittings, and which he is eager to 
pick up for our benefit.” 

“ Really, you are all becoming so learned,” said 
a little violet blooming near, who had attentively 
listened to this conversation, hidden under the shel- 
ter of her leaves, “that I shall scarcely dare to join 
in your arguments in future, so ignorant am [ in 
comparison with your wisdom.” 

“Ah! but I confess that my education has not 
entirely been conducted by the wind,” laughed the 
wild-rose. “‘ Have you not observed the two ladies 
who daily come down from the castle to read aloud 
under the shade of our oak, for hours in succession, 
from their scientific books? All that we have to do 
is to pay attention, and so share their learning. 


That which Iam sometimes at a loss to hear clearly, 
the wind is polite enough to bring over to me; un- 
less, indeed, he happens to be in a capricious humor, 
and flies with his treasure to an opposite direction. 
What, however, is the most singular thing, and 
what must have struck you also, is that sages now- 
a-days busy themselves with every possible object in 
nature—not in a useful manner, oh, dear, no!— 
but upon what we think, feel, and say.” 

“ And do you not find that very gracious,”’ asked 
a beautiful hybrid rose, flowering in a parterre, 
“that man should interest himself so much in our 
development, and in such a friendly manner try to 
endow us with thoughtand feeling similar to his own ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied one of the oaks, under whose 
shade the ladies were accustomed to read so indus- 
triously; “all the more so that, since the time, 
long, long past, when mankind, as worshipers of 
the heathen gods, whose images they multiplied as 
idols in and around their dwellings, seeking to es- 
tablish the exaggerated theories that in every tree 
and every spring existed a mystic life, capable of 
understanding and answering their vain petitions— 
they have totally forgotten us in the dull prose of 
material life, granting only to springs the _privi- 
lege of yielding water to assuage thirst; to trees 
only the power of providing fuel for warmth; to 
plants the means of giving esculent vegetables, and 
to concoct the soups they delight in. And so we 
should all be very glad that he is again disposed to 
regard us with deeper interest, and willing to allow 
that, in truth, the breath of the Creator does, indeed, 
pervade the being of every tree and flower.” 

“You are positively much too generous in your 
judgment of this race, so highly to appreciate the 
new attention they accord to us,” laughed the wind . 
again, which, during this speech, had been increas- 
ingly toying amid the leaves of the oak. “ For my 
part, I have invariably remarked that man is the 
most selfish being upon the face of the earth. Be 
assured by me that his officious services are simply 
the outcome of his desultory, idle career. He turns to 
you condescendingly, when he has nothing better to 
do, and he seeks only his own recreation, from the 
struggles and quarrels continuously stirring him 
up to wrath and discontent—in all the fine sayings 
in our favor. In their disgust with each other, 
they seek a palliative in wandering through groves 
and meadows, trying to discover the grave subjects 
of the babbling of the birds to each other; what 
the springs mean in their melodious murmurings, 
and so many other similar things, that no longer can 
any stone, brook, or flower be secured from their 
intrusive ‘interviewings.’ They are forced to 
undergo fatiguing arguments and answers, for no 
better reason than that books are preferred by this 
singular race to express their fancies rather than to 
trust their importance to simple, articulated sent- 
ences, and this is the reason why we figure in their 
pages under such disguises. Our present import- 
ance will very soon dwindle into new neglect, and 
have to succumb to their inconceivable caprices.”’ 

“And yet we flowers are condemned patiently 
to listen to the silly things that are printed about 
us,” snappishly observed the brier-rose, disregard- 
ing completely the presence of any one in her neigh- 
borhood. And I often shake with laughter when 
the ladies read aloud close to us about what we 
say and do.” 

“How unkind you are!” said the rose; “I am 
sure that I have heard many a beautiful and 
true interpretation from man of our inner quali- 
ties and value, and I can see no ground what- 
ever to provoke irritation in the heart of the most 
sensitive flower! On the contrary, are we not 
always selected as their chief adornment in all their 
festive scenes? There isno social concourse, either 
of pleasure or tears, where we are not chosen as 
emblems; and, what is more, our tact and force of 
expression often attract confidence and trust, when 
words fail to render to each other the feelings 
aroused, whether in sorrow or in love.” 

“T agree with you fully,” chimed in a wee 
forget-me-not. “ How often are we chosen as the 
tenderest keepsake when a parting kiss is pressed 
upon speechless lips, and how faithfully are we 
treasured until the return of the absent one!” 

“How sentimental we are!” whispered the 
wind, as he unsympathetically flew by towards 
a little blue-bell near the forget-me-not; and 
brier-rose, determined not to let the conversation 
drop, leaning toward her half-sister said, with un- 
necessary warmth, “I can readily understand why 
you are so enchanted with the mind and manners 
of men. Have you notalways been his distinguished 
favorite? Have they not treated you with such 
attention, skill and care, that you have been elevated 
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to the proud title of ‘Queen of Flowers?” And did 
you not, once upon a time, stand as unpretending and 
simple a growth as I am in the hedges and in the 
meadows, no one ever dreaming of your allotted 
destiny, until science, in the hands of man, came and 
so metamorphosed your person that no one now 
could recognize the origin of your ennobled family ?”’ 

“T acknowledge it most thankfully,” answered 
the dainty flower; “therefore know I best how to 
appreciate his preference, and value his kindness, 
and I sincerely believe that from philanthropy and 
not from caprice, he has essayed to develop quali- 
ties in our nature wherefrom to derive illustrations 
for his poetry and fairest thoughts.” 

“T also think as you do,” said the violet; “ 
not that I am at all able to take part in your 
discussions, but I have so often been permitted 
to gaze into the eyes of man, and therein have 
I witnessed such holy, beautiful expression when 
bending over an opening rose, or with a tender 
child-like ecstasy greeting the first violet of the 
spring, that I see something quite different from 
what books represent in their printed words; but 
then how can words ever reflect true feeling, 
especially when they are poured out through that 
ugly ink upon paper which can never preserve 
upon its unfeeling surface (for any flower) either 
its perfume or its mild sweetness ?” 

“T heard recently a very charming sentiment 
about us,” interrupted the oak, “in a simile used 
by a lover to his betrothed. He said that trees 
conveyed to him always a vivid picture of earnest 
longing. Being fast rooted in the ground, they 
ever stretch their branches up toheaven. This figure, 
to my thinking, might quite as truly be applied to 
man, who strives while upon earth to weave for his 
soul an immortal crown, ever struggling against the 
claims of an all-imperious body, which fetters him 
to earthly cares and condemns him to defeats again 
and again—much more truly and obstinately than 
do our roots cling to the ground where we grow.” 

“You talk like a book, my hearty oak,” said the 
wind; “but I confess that I admire your simple 
familiar rustle much more than this eloquent speech. 
Your intercourse with man does not agree with you. 
Why, rather than listen to his pratings, 1 would dare 
to ‘run the gauntlet’ through the armed ranks of 
a ‘tabby’ tea party, listening to their gossip with 
bated breath, to the very end of their invidious 
chatter. Better far is it to be here in this sweet 
meadow, contented with our simple flowers, than to 
use our talents in trying to understand philosophers 
who babble of matters beyond their ken.” _ 

“Contentment is always good,” returned the 
loyal oak ; “ but still we should not be true to our 
maker, if we do not stand firmly to our convictions, 
and these teach us that there is only one grand 
author of all our being, motions, odors, and flower- 
ings. He is one, can only be one; and man best 
understands his maker when he roams thought- 
fully through the silent forests, listening to the 
breezes moving about the summit of the trees. 
He understands him too, when he wanders on a 
bright spring morning through field and meadow, 
noting with ecstasy and thankfulness the rich 
promise of a future harvest, in the waving blades of 
fresh young green, and inhaling the pure, delicate 
odors of myriads of flowers with unspeakable de- 
light. He understands him, also, when reclining 
upon a bank at eventide in summer, watching a 
bubbling spring and listening to “its musical mur- 
murs. And it is just because he does so believe and 
understand this one grand keynote of heaven and 
earth—which fills the universe with its reconciling 
harmony—that he is able to discover the affinity 
which exists between him and every one of God’s 
creatures. When this truth is reflected upon_his 
intelligent soul, and only then, he is awakened to a 
vivid desire of its confession, and thus his gracious 
wont to weave into his fairest dreams the metaphors 
you-deride, but which yield to them pure views of 
music, whether uttered in prose or poesy.” 

“Oh, well! have it as you like,” piped the wind, 
rather shrilly. “If you are satisfied, I am sure that 
I can be. And now I promise you a new surprise. 
See! upon my prophetic word and honor, there 
sits again one of our ladies armed with folio and 
pencil, bending so dreamily toward us, that I am 
convinced she is listening to our discourse. I am 
dying with curiosity to see what she is writing,’ 
and so gathering new strength for his mission, he 
flew toward her as he only can, to pilfer from her 
pages; but just as the merry wight reached the 
margin of her portfolio, the cover closed, and with 
a sharp whiz of disgust he attacked instead the fair 
tresses of the damsel, spitefully disturbing their 
silky curves with his bo-peep caprices, and then 
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whistled a dreary ditty of pretended indifference 
along her homeward path, by way of revenge. 


SEA-MOSS. 


By Courtenay De Kate. 


F course you have seen the little packets and 

portfolios of sea-moss, neatly mounted on card- 
board, and tied with dainty bits of ribbon, exposed 
for sale in the booths along the beach, and you have 
doubtless marvelled somewhat at the exquisite colors 
of the delicately branching fronds spread out upon 
the cards. The vivid hues, and the extreme flat- 
ness of the little plants, almost persuade one that 
they can not be real, but must be painted imitations. 
At last, when the mystery is cleared away, and an 
account is given of the “ floating out” upon the 
card, where they stick by their own mucilage, the 
less inquisitive mind is satisfied, and accepts the sea- 
moss portfolios as one of the pretty novelties of the 
seaside resort, much as the majority are contented 
when told that the current for the electric light 
is generated by a dynamo, without inquiring into 
the mechanism of the machine and the singular 
principles upon which it depends. Now, the sea- 
moss is doubtless one of nature’s rare beauties dis- 
played in a very unexpected situation, and its 
acquaintance is worth cultivating from a merely 
esthetical standpoint; but it has other claims upon 
our attention of no less importance. The name 
given to these plants by botanists is ‘‘ Algw,” which 
most people will consider well enough in its way, 
but not quite as well adapted to common needs as 
the plainer English title. In fact the scientist is 
not on quite as good ground here as his lay 
brothers, for his term means sea-weed, while moss is 
nearer the truth. But, all this aside, the Alew are 
interesting, because they represent some of the low- 
est forms of plant life that can exist. They are an 
echo of the earliest outburst of life in the primeval 
world, lingering through the changing ages to inter- 
pret to us the mystery of the past. The beautiful 
red-crested Enthora, so common in the portfolios, 
is a somewhat more “specialized” type, as the 
scientist would say, meaning that its organs are 
developed into greater complexity; but, after all, the 
Enthora is a first cousin to the Desmids, whose 
green scum over the leaves of other plants in our 
ponds gives such nauseous notions of stagnant 
water. Stagnant, however, it is not, for the Desmid 
is fastidious about his home, but his color, and the 
slimy gelatinous fluid that surrounds him, are un- 
fortunately misleading. The Desmid most unwit- 
tingly led to an earnest contest among the big doctors, 
some claiming him for a vegetable, while others, 
insisting that he was an animaleule, wanted to 
know who ever saw a plant free to race about 
wherever he chose. But the botanist analyzed him, 
and found starch in his body, which settled the 
matter, and straightway, without another protest, 
they were permitted to book hin in their catalogue 
as an Alga. Then it was ascertained that these 
phenomena of motion were not really shown by the 
plant itself, but only by the spores, or seeds, which 
at certain seasons were.cast adrift, each one having 
a set of cilia, or hairs, which whirled and whirled, 
and sent it spinning through the waters until it 
found a rock or pier to settle upon for the future 
home of the newly-budding life. The Desmid is 
actually on the border line between the plant and 
animal kingdoms, and might almost as well have 
started to develop in one direction as the other; but 
we soon find him adding cell to cell, and becoming 
a true plant, either riding in with the tide, and get- 
ting entangled in the dédris on the shore, where we 
may catch him for our collections, or growing fast 
by a sort of root to rocks and pebbles just below the 
water line at low tide, and often flourishing in the 
tide-pools, where he depends upon the daily purify- 
ing of his water by fresh floods from the ocean. 
When the cells are placed end to end, the plant 
becomes elongated into a threadlike form ; and some- 
times a series of these lines unite around a common 
axis, and stretch out in “dead men’s lines,” which 
lugubrious title well deserves to be discarded in 
favor of the more romantic one of “ mermaids’ fish 
lines,” although the student may dignify them with 
the accurately descriptive Latin name of chorda 
These cord-like Alge are abundant along 
our coasts, particularly to the south of Cape Cod. 
Another arrangement of cells takes place in such 
Alge as the Ulva, where they are connected 
laterally as well as longitudinally, expanding the 
plant into a broad, flat, green leaf, sometimes a 
foot wide and three feet long. Small specimens of 
these, especially such as have a ruffled border, are 
very pretty in a collection, and it will be well to 


search the tide-pools for them. Quite as common 
are those varieties which branch out in feathery 
tufts, or in mazy tangles of threads. 

All the Algze of our Atlantic coast fall under 
three divisions: the olive-brown, the rose-colored, 
and the green. Southward from Cape Cod, which 
forms a dividing wall between the arctic and the 
tropic ocean currents, the olive-brown prevail in 
greatest abundance. ‘The green varieties prefer the 
cooler waters to the north, although they encroach 
largely upon the territory of the olive-brown, while 
the exquisite rose-red species develop all their 
beauty in the dark depths of the ocean in temperate 
latitudes. When growing near the shore these 
seek a shaded spot beneath a rock, but their true 
home is far down in the sea, where only the faint- 
est gleam of light can reach them, and the best 
chance of finding them will be to search the débris 
left upon the beach by the retreating tide. 

There could be no more delightful diversion for 
the summer visitor at the seaside than to gather a 
representative collection of these three types of 
Alge. Almost every pile of drift material on the 
shore, every pool, every reef, will yield its treasures. 
Standing on a projecting rock, some of the most 
graceful forms can be captured as they float upon 
the waters. With a little greater daring, some of 
the rarer species can be wrested from their hiding 
places under overhanging reefs, and a few hours’ 
work will {i'l many bottles with mosses of a hundred 
shades of color, which, when mounted, will make an 
album of singular beauty. The mounting is simple 
and easily learned. Having shaken them out in 
water to wash away the sand and other adhering 
matter, transfer them to a basin of clean sea or arti- 
ficially salt water, and with one hand float them, one 
at a time, to the surface. When evenly spread out, 
pass a card or a piece of heavy grained drawing 
paper under, and lift the plant upon it, inclining the 


card so as to cause a gentle flow of the water, which 


will assist in dispersing the fronds symmetrically. 
A blunt-pointed awl can be used to straighten out 
branchlets that may have formed unsightly tangles, 
and it may be necessary to clip off parasites with a 
pair of scissors, before finally floating them on the 
card. They must be dried between blotting-paper, 
under pressure, for about forty-eight hours, and as 
they may stick to the blotting-paper, it is well to 
lay a piece of thin muslin upon the moss before 
putting it into the press. 

Some of these plants have an added interest from 
their economic value, and many a housewife uses 
these products of the sea to prepare her blane- 
mange, little thinking of the original source of her 
dainty dish. This species, known as “ Irish moss ” 
in commerce, but as Chondrus crispus to the 
botanist, grows abundantly on rocks, between the 
water lines of high and low tide, along our coast 
north of the Carolinas. It is readily recognized by 
its flattened, widely branching stems, and dark olive- 
green to purple hues. The “dulse” of the Scot- 
tish peasantry is also a common form of red Alga 
found growing on rocks just below the water at low 
tide, whose flat membranous leaf and spreading 
fingers give it aptly the name of * hand-shaped,” 
(Rhodymenia palmata). Many other varieties 
form articles of food in various parts of the world, 
even the edible nests of China being made, it is 
supposed, from a species of sea-moss. But the 
attraction to the collector will be chiefly their 
beauty, unless enthusiasm should lead to a deeper 
scientific study under the light of Dr. Harvey’s 
“Nereis Boreali Americana,” where all the mys- 
teries of this interesting family are laid open to the 
student who cares to penetrate so far. 


WHICH 
| WAS in a store the other day where they use 

that very modern invention, a cash railroad ; 
that is, the money and parcels are whirled away on 
an electric rail, suspended from the ceiling ,to cash- 
iers and wrappers, who stand on high platforms 
above the shelves on which are the goods. This 
day I was in a hurry, and watched my parcel anx- 
iously. It reached the wrappers, two boys about 
fifteen years old. Another basket from another 
direction came at the same time. My parcel was 
left in the basket fully two minutes, one of the boys 
was so long examining some trifle he had taken 
from his pocket. The other boy had his parcel 
wrapped, checked, and sent back to the saleswoman, 
and his second parcel had started on ‘its return 
journey before mine was checked. When I turned 
from the counter I saw one of the managers watch- 
ing these boys. This is the dull season. Which of 
these boys will be “ laid off,” do you think ? 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
GOD'S GUIDANCE OF HIS CHURCH. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


E have Paul’s authority for the statement that 
the incidents recorded in the history of the 
wanderings in the wilderness have an allegorical 
or symbolical meaning (Note. 1 Cor. x., 1-11). 
These things, he says, were our examples, and 
happened unto them for types to us, and were 
written for ouradmonition. I shall not in this and 
the three succeeding papers enter into any discus- 
sion respecting geographical localities or the super- 
natural phenomena recorded, leaving the student 
to look elsewhere for information upon these points. 
Regarding the story as Paul regarded it, as written 
for our admonition and as affording types or ex- 
amples for us, I shall seek to interpret the meaning 
of the story as translated into modern experience. 
A cloud, luminous by light, led the children of 
Israel through the wilderness, accompanying the 
tabernacle in which in a peculiar measure God’s 
presence was supposed to abide. When the children 
of Israel were encamped this cloud rested on the 
tabernacle, and so long as it rested there the chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed not ; when the cloud moved 
forward the tent or tabernacle was to be taken 
down ; the Levites were to take up the ark and bear 
it following the cloud ; and the children of Israel 
were to take down their tents, assume marching 
order, and follow the tabernacle. ‘Thus the visible 
presence of God led the visible church, and the vis- 
ible church led the people. As the cloud moved, the 
_ ehurch and the camp moved ; when the cloud rested, 
the church and camp rested also. 


1. The spiritual interpretation of this phenom- 
enon is not difficult. God is with his church and is 
the leader of his church. Nothing less tangible 
than a cloud, nothing less likely to be converted into 
an idol and worshiped in place of the spiritual real- 
ity, can be easily conceived. The presence of the 
cloud was the visible manifestation of the presence 
of God; the leadership of the cloud the visible evi- 
dence of a divine leadership. First of all, then, the 
truth which we need to recall again and again is 
that God is with his church. “ Lo, Iam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world,” is the 
eternal promise of the eternal God. The symbolic 
witness of this divine presence no longer appears. 
The visible core and heart of the church in an ark 
or chest has long since disappeared. The visible 
cloud overshadowing it is to be seen no more. But 
the truth to which both witness, remains the more 
sacred and the more assured because there is no 
longer a visible manifestation thereof. I hope my 
readers do not get weary of my reiteration in these 
papers of this truth. Ido not think I repeat it 
more frequently than the Bible repeats it to us. If 
any Israelites imagined that the pillar of cloud and 
fire was God, we should have accounted them idol- 
aters; he who imagines that the guiding God has 
departed from his church and left us nothing but 
the marks of an ancient guidance, seems to me to be 
dangerously near idolatry. The one imagines a 
present, the other a past symbol to be, if not the 
Deity, at least essential to the divine presence and 
guidance. To disbelieve the promise, ‘“ Lo, I am 
with you,” is akin in spirit to disobedience of the 
command, “Go ye and teach all nations.”” For it is 
impossible to undertake the work thus intrusted to 
us without a living confidence in the companionship 
simultaneously promised. 

2. God leads his church that his church may lead 
the people. There is room for great difference of 
opinion in interpreting the leadership of God. I 
say nothing here nor anywhere adverse to those 
who think that what we call the modern trend of 
thought is leading not toward God, but away from 
him. Their faith in God may be of the profoundest, 
and their interpretation of the meaning of his prov- 
idence differ from that of others whose faith is not 
less spiritual. But there are not a few in the 
church of Christ who seem to believe in no leader- 
ship at all. The church with them is all brakes, no 
engine; all hold backs, no tugs. They seem to 
imagine that it is the function of the church to keep 
things as they are, as though the object of Moses 
had been to make the people of Israel content in 
Egypt. They would set the whole force of the 
church against every reform ; they endeavored to 
use it to resist the anti-slavery movement, the tem- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 26, 1888,— 
Numbers ix., 15-23, 


perance movement, the labor movement. They use 
it to resist all progress, and indeed, all movement 
and life in thought. And yet, in fact, if we will 
look back along the line of history we shall see that 
the church has always gone at the head of the mov- 
ing camp. There is scarcely any department of 
thought or life in which the initiation has not come 
from religion and religious organization. Science ? 
Copernicus was a canon in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Literature? The monasteries were the 
guardians of the great libraries throughout the 
Middle Ages. Architecture? The first architect- 
ural edifices were temples to God or the gods. 
Agriculture ? Scientific agriculture was introduced 
into Europe by the Benedictine monks. Music ? 
The earliest orchestra was that which David organ- 
ized in the temple service. Art? The first paint- 
ings were endeavors to help the imagination realize 
divine ideals, were ministers to spiritual life. Edu- 
cation?’ ‘The first public schools were parish 
schools, and centuries before any other nation had 
organized a system of popular and progressive edu- 
cation, such a system was established in connection 
with the Jewish Church. Even the drama was 
cradled in the cathedral, and the miracle play was 
the infant from which the modern drama has 
grown. And I think it would be easy to show that 
the anti-slavery movement, the temperance move- 
ment, and the labor movement have all received the 
impulse which gave them birth,and much of the 
guidance which has directed them, from the church 
of the living God. The ark is not to be carried at 
the rear of Humanity’s camp, but at the front; it 
is the advance guard in the world’s march. 

3. There were in the wilderness, and there are in 
human history, epochs of movement and epochs of 
rest. There were times when the ark was to go 
forward and the camp was to follow ; times when 
the ark was to remain stationary and the people 
were to remain encamped about it. And whether 
it was to move forward or to rest, was determined by 
the pillar of cloud and of fire. So in human his- 
tory, there are times of movement and times of 
quiescence ; times when we are to push forward in 
search of new truth and new vital forces; times 
when we are quietly to wait learning the full signi- 
ficance of the truth already discovered, the vital 
forces already utilized. ‘The movement of humanity 
upward and forward has not been by a continuous 
and ceaseless development, but one intermittent, with 
pauses and rests. Now the lesson we are to learn 
from this incident is that whether we are to go 
forward or to stand still depends upon the voice and 
guidance of God. His providence is to indicate 
first, whether we are to march, and secondly, in what 
direction we are to march. The church can lead 
the people only as God leads the church. The peo- 
ple will follow the church only as the church follows 
its Master. A first duty, therefore, of all religious 
teachers, whether professional preachers, or teach- 
ers in the Sunday-school or the secular school, or 
parents instructing at home, is to watch for the 
pillar of cloud and fire, to watch, that is, the indica- 
tion of divine providence in the course of events, to 
move when God says. Go forward! to stand still 
when God says, Halt! But going forward or stand- 
ing still, to do all in the spirit of an outlooking faith 
and a loyal obedience. 

These are the three lessons which the story of the 
pillar of cloud and fire as contained in our text 
seem to me to indicate for our meditation: First, 
that God is the guide of his church; secondly, that 
the church is to be the leader of the people; and 
thirdly, that both people and church are to look for 
God’s leaderhip and wait on him. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


F you should go into the Adirondack woods, in 
the northern part of the State of New York, you 
would find it impossible to go about without a guide, 
for there are so few roads, and many of these so 
grass-grown, so large a part of the woods in which 
there is no indication of road, that you would be 
lost and unable to find your way out, unless you 
were accompanied by one who knew the way. 
Many years ago, when this country was first settled, 
the first roads were made by blazing the trees, 7. e¢., 
the pioneer went through the woods and made his 
mark on the trunks of the trees with an ax, re- 
moving the bark. This would enable him to find 
his way back, and was also a guide for those who 
would follow him. 

The children of Israel, at the time of our lesson 
to-day, were on a great trackless waste, over which 
none of them had passed before, through which 
there were no roads, no mark by which they could 


find their way. We should remember, while study- 
ing these lessons, that God was teaching the chil- 
dren of Israel how to live, and guiding them to a 
new land by an unknown way. How could they 
have found their way if God did not put before 
them a guide? The pillar of cloud and of fire had 
preceded them into Egypt, had protected them from 
the Egyptians, and now, after the tabernacle had 
been built, the pillar of cloud settled about it, not 
obscuring it from sight, but hovering over it as - 
a veil. The tabernacle was to precede them in 
their journey, and the pillar of cloud was to be the 
guide which showed them their way, and kept be- 
fore them the visible presence of the Father and 
guide. When the cloud hovered over the taberna- 
cle, they rested in their tents. Can you not easily 
believe that this period of resting came whenever 
they were exhausted or discouraged in their long 
journey? Whenever their thoughts began to wan- 
der, can you not believe that this was God’s way of 
bringing them back to a full consciousness that he 
never left them or forsook them? Not only in 
thus resting were they given a consciousness of the 
protection and guidance of God, but they were also 
learning the lesson of obedience. 

* And so it was when the cloud abode from even 
into the morning, and that the cloud was taken up 
in the morning, then they journeyed; whether it 
was by day or by night that the cloud was taken up, 
they journeyed. Or, whether it were for two days, 
or a month, or a year, that the cloud tarried upon 
the tabernacle, remaining thereon, the children of 
Israel abode in their tents, and journeyed not; but 
when it was taken up, they journeyed.” 

Now, do you not think there were many among 
them who fretted at these delays, not understanding 
why God made them wait when they were so anx- 
ious to accomplish their journey. And is it so with 
us that, having set before us a purpose, an aim, or 
a desire that we wish to accomplish, we become im- 
patient at delays or interruptions, and forget by 
whose hand they come. How many times girls and 
boys set before them the purpose of graduating 
from school at a given age; but circumstances step 
in and delay them for a month, a term, possibly for 
a year; and, oh! how impatient they become, how 
cruel the circumstances appear to them, when all 
the time it is simply a Father holding them back 
until they are fully ready to take on the new bur- 
dens. ‘The children of Israel must be taught before 
they were fit to make a great nation of God’s chosen 
peoples ; and the journey across the wilderness, with 
the lessons and the delays, was simply God’s school 
term to fit them for what he desired them to be. 


‘LOOKING UP AND PRESSING ON.” 


By tre Rey. CHarues A. Berry.’ 
** Lift up your eyes on high.’’—[Is. xl., 26. 


A MAN’S vision broadens as it lengthens. Look 
straight down at your feet; what do you see? 
A few inches will measure the diameter of the circle 
within which your sight has play. Look up at the 
blue which spans the heavens, and what see you 
then? Your circle of vision takes a sweep which 
demands astronomic computation. The circum- 
ference widens with the distance. But that is not 
all. Within the near and narrow circle there is 
room only for small details and severed parts— 
mere fractions and fragments, whose drift is not 
clear. The distant and wide outlook shows great 
and harmonious aggregates, shows their movement 
and drift, shows their obedience to the time-beat 
of a sovereign purpose. Looking downward, we 
get a sight, as necessary as it is clear, of life’s 
details—the place we must fill, the work we must 
do, the laws we must obey. But only as we take 
the far look do we catch the movement and mean- 
ing of the vast order to which these details con- 
tribute. 
Herein lies the explanation of our text. It was 
a call to men to look at the stars, and to get there- 
from a larger and more inspiriting conception of 
God’s providence. ‘The downward look throws an 
exaggerated emphasis on local details and passing 
experiences. It shows a complexity of events and 
movements whose design is not clear. The out- 
look is too confined to reveal the great issues which 
give meaning and value to details. Life sinks to a 
series of disjointed commonplaces. Man is robbed 
of the vision which inspires creative thought and 
heroic endeavor. God is lost or hidden amid the 
dust and din of absorbing activities. Hope, faith, 
courage, are the fruit of a loftier and far-reaching 
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vision. The present finds its interpretation in the 
eternal, the local in the infinite. Hence the exhor- 
tation to look at the stars. They show the grand 
sweep and order of Divine Providence, the majesty 
and calm, the strength and harmony, of God's 
works. ‘To fix one’s thought on them is to be im- 
pressed with the greatness of God’s purposes and 
the faithfulness of his care. ‘There is nothing small 
or discordant. Myriads of complex details and 
forces are there welded into a sublime, significant 
whole. The belittling and misleading impressions 
born of the downward look give place to reverence, 
awe, praise. The soul of the seer expands with his 
vision. Narrow thought and hasty judgment be- 
come impossible to him. He begins to realize that 
a wise and beneficent purpose exists supreme, begins 
to look at the world and at himself in the light, not 
of passing experience, but of eternal issues. ‘Thence- 
forward his thought of God gives birth to trust, his 
vision of life to inspiration. 

Essentially, then, our text calls us to a broader 
outlook, bids us to form our judgments and to feed 
our impulses on larger views of life and providence. 
This is far enough from bidding us to become vis- 
ionaries and star-gazers in the sense usually asso- 
ciated with those terms. It is vision in order to 
labor, not vision in place of labor, to which we are 
called. There is a time to look down as well as to 
look up. Beneath and around us lie the opportuni- 
ties of work, the means of growth by effort. “The 
wise man’s eyes are in his head.” He looks up for 
inspiration, but he looks down again to the arena in 
which his quickened soul is to express its faith and 
hope. It is the eyes of a fool that are in the ends 
of the earth. ‘To the mere dreamer, the idler who 
looks up to please his fancy, God's angels put the 
question: ‘“ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven ?”’ 
There is work to be done, a place to be filled, a 
victory to be achieved. ~ Life is for labor, not for 
ecstacy. We are here to win mastery through en- 
deavor. And here we must use our eyes, our 
brains, our hands. The Scriptures are clear and 
emphatic on this point. This word in the text is no 
deamer’s invitation—the word, rather, of a wise and 
practical guide. We are to look up, that we may 
understand what is beneath. By rising in vision 
above the present, we shall more adequately fill the 
present with wise thought and toil. Our work is 
here, and we myst look at it. But if we are to be 
its masters, not its slaves; if we would be helped by 
it, anid not crushed ; we must get an outlook, lofty 
and broad, into life’s reach and issue. 

1. This thought guides us to the proper under- 
standing of Providence.—God works on a large 
scale. He moves by long strides to great issues. 
His purposes, like himself, inhabit eternity. In his 
government there is nothing small, arbitrary, mere- 
ly local. Every passing movement is part of a big 
design. To-day is vitally related to yesterday, and 
both to to-morrow. “ Underneath the ages an in- 
creasing purpose runs.” And the man who would 
read even the plainer words of that purpose must 
get his light from a wide study of God’s ways. 
Providence cannot be interpreted by details. To 
catch the meaning and drift of what goes on we 
must lift up our eyes on high. 

We get a glimpse of this truth when we engage 
in retrospect. Looking back over a long stretch of 
years, we are enabled to perceive merciful meanings 
in crises which at the time perplexed and burdened 
us. A bitter disappointment dashed some cherished 
programme ; a sudden loss seemed to throw our 
life into a darkness not capable of relief ; a swift yet 
secret combination of circumstances arrested the 
course and changed the current of ourlife. At the 
time we faltered, perhaps murmured. The dispen- 
sation seemed arbitrary, loveless,cruel. Yet, as we 
look back, with the advantage of a better standpoint 
and a wider range, we can detect a significance as 
adequate in love as it was in wisdom. What we 
saw not then we now see afterwards ; and the sight 
both humbles and reassures us. 

The same truth impresses us when we take a 
panoramic view of nations and movements in his- 
tory. ‘To the man of downward look and narrow 
view, few things are more perplexing than the often- 
times apparent breach between moral worth and 
material progress. He sometimes becomes cynical 
over it. He has been heard to say that righteous- 
ness has nothing to do with prosperity; that the 
largest and best-drilled army will win; that the 
subtlest diplomacy will gain its point; that the best 
organization will carry the day, independently of 
all considerations of right and wrong. He looks 
down at the few facts lying near his feet, and this 
is what he makes of them. I do not know that any 
of us would reach more hopeful conclusions if we 


were enslaved by the same methods. It is perfectly 
true, and, I will add, clearly just, that the use of the 
best possible means of success is often rewarded 
with victory. It is, so far, an obedience to divine 
law and a justification of prosperity. Hence, our 
local outlook shows many such marked achieve- 
ments. But there is a deeper phase of this truth, 
which does not immediately and clearly show itself 
—which comes out slowly and requires patient 
waiting for. Itis this: that an essential part—the 
most essential part—in any equipment of means, is 
righteousness. It is God’s law that strength shall 
be honored, and brave endeavor shall be rewarded. 
But it: is God’s law also that strength shall be 
grounded in righteousness, and out of truth shall 
come the only enduring might. And this law is 
ever manifesting its operation in history. Think 
you that big armies, and subtle statesmen, and large 
natural resources, give absolute security to national 
greatness and power? Think you that the resources 
of civilization have banished forever the dispensa- 
tions of righteous, all-controlling Providence? Read 
history. You will find that virtue, truth, honor, 
are more than mere sentiments—are vital elements 
of victorious power. You will find that as mere 
muscular development, unaccompanied by mental 
growth, often breaks itself on the wheel of insanity, 
so mere strength of organization and material re- 
source, untempered by love and truth, tends inevit- 
ably to a frenzy which works self-destruction. How 
fell the mighty empires of the past? Not, surely, 
through failure of material strength. Say, rather, 
through lack of righteousness and virtue. You tell 
me that God always gives the victory to the strong- 
est. You mistake a passing success for victory. To 
me the past, with its larger range of vision, speaks 
one clear message—that, through varying incidental 
fortunes, God gives the victory, always and only, to 
the right. In spite, then, of the cynics, who see no 
further than their feet, 1 am assured that God 
reigned in righteousness, being mighty to save. I 
will still sing: “It is better to trust in the Lord 
than to put confidence in man. It is better to trust 
in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.” 
God interferes not arbitrarily to check and hinder 
each new development of wrong, nor to crown im- 
mediately every good man or nation. But his great, 
wise laws do yet secure, slowly in a world of free 
men, inevitably in a world God-governed, the tri- 
umph of righteousness and the supremacy of truth. 
God works on a grand scale. We must look far if 
we would adequately see. 

To this grandeur of purpose, which is the glory 

of Providence, must be traced our many perplexi- 
ties. Higher intelligence and larger aims must ever 
work in a manner ill understood and misunderstood 
by lower capacity. We sing: “God moves in a 
mysterious way, his wonders to perform.” Must it 
not, in some degree, always be so? The man 
works mysteriously to the child, the European to 
the savage. Simpler minds aim at shorter results 
by simpler means. The more we grow, the more 
distant become our ideals, and the more complex 
our efforts. It is because he is God that to our 
minds he moves in a mysterious way. Meanwhile, 
it is given to us to get glimpses into his secret. 
There will ever be need for trust and patience, but 
there may be moments of insight and realization. 
But these can only come to the man who attains the 
broad outlook, who lifts up his eyes on high. 
_ In this matter we multiply our inevitable per- 
plexities by the persistence of our downward look. 
Our thoughts and interests are so centered in the 
passing day and the current event as to narrow both 
our views and our sympathies. The things of 
to-day are what we are eager for; and on God’s rela- 
tion to us through them do we often misjudge his 
character and purpose. What wonder, then, that 
we so often chafe under a dispensation which is so 
pitiful in aim as to be pitiless in means? or that 
our local eagerness should blind us to God’s eternal 
goodness ? We stand too near the facts of to-day ; 
we cannot see them in proper perspective; they 
loom too big before us and shut us in. A small tree 
will hide a wide landscape if we stand too near it. 
Stand back. Give scope to your eyes. ‘The tree 
will then sink to small proportions. It will become 
a pleasing detail on the broad expanse which 
stretches away to the horizon. 

The men to whom the text was first spoken 
needed this exhortation. ‘They had been trying to 
see the landscape while placing their eyes up to the 
tree. In other words, they had been trying to trace 
God in the little interests of the day, instead of 
tracing the incidents of the day in the light of God. 
The result was a puzzle ending in serious doubt. 


They began to believe their way was hidden from 


God, their judgment passed over by their God. 
Looking downward, they could not see God’s drift, 
and they faltered. And the word of the Lord 
came to them: “ Lift up your eyes on high.” The 
same word comes to us. It calls us to look at 
Providence from above, rather than from beneath ; 
to judge the local by the infinite, the passing by the 
eternal. Herein lies the secret of trust; and in 
that, again, the secret of wise, calm living. Thus, 
amid inevitable perplexity as to details, we shall 
retain glad confidence as to issues. We shall repeat, 
without faltering, the grand assurance, now a per- 
sonal conviction, that “all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” We shall “ glory in 
tribulations also.” And, when we look, “not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen,” we shall sing as we go this song: 
“For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us afar more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

Il. This thought further guides us to the proper 
stand point from which to look at man.—The down- 
ward look, as we have seen, tends to the denial of | 
God. It tends equally, and as a consequence, to 
the degradation of our thought of man. Using our 
eyes only in their shorter range, we do not see 
enough to impress us with the worshipful in God or 
the divine in man. It is by enlarging our vision by 
taking in a wider view of facts, that we shall rightly 
see God, and, through him, ourselves. In a word, 
as we must look at life’s facts in the light of God’s 
great purposes, so must we look at man, not as he 
merely is, but as he is ideally in the redeeming 
thought and design of the Father. God has given 
us an inspiring sketch of the ideal manhood to 
which his grace and providence are leading the 
way. He has set before us the embodiment of man 
as he is tobe. Our estimate of this our life, of its 
dignity and value, must not, then, be formed merely 
from the observation of man as we meet him on the 
street—must be rather formed by the divine ideal 
which is lifted up on high. We, as well as God, 
must look upon man in the face of his anointed. 
Thence only shall we draw sufficient impulse for 
action and an inspiring reverence for our life. 

Man, looked at only from below, does not inspire 
great expectations or reverential regard. Before us 
looms a being of measurable height, of weight, and 
bulk definable, acting under the impulse of appetites 
and desires which he holds in common with the 
brutes, showing now and again the possession of 
genius and virtues clearly not brutish, but for the 
most part failing to rise above sheer common-place 
alike of power or sympathy. Look at the men who 
ordinarily crowd our streets and engage in the 
world’s affairs. Enter observantly into their 
thought, speech, aim, for a single day. You will 
not often be reminded of the divine. At the close 
of the day your memory will register a confused 
impression of selfishness, earthliness, weariness. 
The natural man of ordinary proportions is not im- 
pressive. And the observer who looks downwards 
at him will soon lose all heroic conceptions of life, all 
sense of man’s high origin and destiny. The reason 
is plain. The close and narrow scrutiny of life 
obtrudes too much the play and movement of the 
superficial and the demonstrative, shows too clearly 
the seamy side, and thereby hides (what is surely 
there in every life) the deeper and diviner spirit. 
We become the victims of a delusion. The eye 
tricks us into the belief that we see; and under 
that belief we begin to cherish low views of man’s 
worth. | 

Man, like Providence, to be seen aright must be 
looked at on high. Here we come under the tyr- 
anny of his too obtrusive parts. They are apt to 
monopolize attention and mislead judgment, to be- 
get irreverence and pessimism. We require to 
look at manhood as it is “set on high,” as it is 
crowned in Jesus. Looking around us, the question 
starts to the lip: “* What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? or the Son of Man, that thou visetest 
him?” But looking up to Jesus, and to manhood 
as it lives in God’s thought, and as it will one day 
be realized through his grace, we learn how true 
and grand are the words: “ Thou madest him a 
little lower than the angels; thou crownedst him 
with glory and honor, and didst set him over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet.” It is “in Christ” that we 
must look at our life, judge its possibilities and its 
worth, its character and destiny. Looking at man 
in him, we behold a being God-like in the propor- 
tions of power and quality. He ceases to be a 
creaturgpf common-place. Our minds glow as we 
contemplate his grandeur. Our purer aspirations 


are called forth. We recognize man’s possible 
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divinity, we begin to see its traces in our brethren, 
to feel its movements in ourselves. 

Do we play fraud on ourselves when we reject 
the low actual. and accept the high ideal view of 
man’ As well ask whether the child befools itself 
when it sees the vision of its own manhood and 
prepares for its realizations; when it dreams of 
power and sees itself victorious. The actual sight 
before us when we look at an infant is a small 
creature, with large appetite and little power. The 
vision before us is a man of erect figure and many 
parts, a center of thought and influence. Which is 
the truer account to accept? On which estimate 
are we to make permanent place and room for the 
little creature ? The question, by a slight adapta- 
tion, will apply equally to the subject we have 
been considering. Are we to accept the registry of 
our downward or of our upward look at man ’—to 
estimate him as we see him now, acreature not too 
noble or spiritual; or to judge him, as by God’s 
grace he may be, a being divine in the quality and 
reach of power’ For my part, I will judge man- 
hood as I see it above. If God, looking upon the 
very imperfect disciples of his Son, calls them 
“saints,” while yet they are a long way from 
sanctity, I will be guided by the example. I will 
believe manhood to be a divine thing, in spite of its 
many actual imperfections, because of its rich possi- 
bilities. For if by nature it is wrecked, it may by 
grace be saved and made thrice glorious. 

3d. The proper effect of this upward look is the 
renewal of our faith and resolve-—Our thoughts 
have been occupied with the large designs of Provi- 
dence and the inspiriting prospects of manhood. 
We have but ill-considered them if we have not all 
along looked past them to the divine grace of which 
they arethe outcome. Their impressive teaching is 
that God is love. It is to grace we must look for 
the secret of all that is beneficent in Providence 
and bright in the prospects of man. And as we re- 
call these blessings we do but emphasize the work 
of Jesus th: ough whom man is crowned with favor 
andimmortality. It is ** in Christ ” that God is recon- 
ciling the world to himself; * in Christ,” therefore, 
that we discover the meaning of Providence and 
the pledges of grace. In obedience to the text we 
lift up our eyes on high, and there we behold Jesus 
crowned with glory and honor, all dominion granted 
to him, holding the reins of power while bearing 
the marks of conflict. In him we see the Father. 
Above and beyond we see one in authority who is 
yet near to us and of us. He was * lifted up ” that 
we might see him, and, seeing him, find there the 
secret of God's ways and promises. 

Let us go back to our life with renewed faith and 
consecration. ‘The God who is known to us * in 
Christ,” whose providence is large and kind, whose 
promises to man compass life and immortality, de- 
mands our reverence and deserves our service. His 
thoughts toward us are as great as they are tender. 
Let us turn to him in love and trust and obedience. 
Only as we yield ourselves to him do we personally 
reap the blessings of providence and the possibilities 
of grace. He calls us afresh to himself to-day. 
We have lifted up our eyes on high, and we have 
beheld the treasures of his thought and _ love. 
Henceforth we may look on ourselves as sharers in 


the vast designs and great promises of God. Life 
is not a mean succession of idle trivialities. Man is 
not a mere creature of appetite and passion. God 


has lifted the world and man into the sweep of his 
g.cat thought. The world he is re-making glorious. 
Ye. and me he will re-create divine. It rests with 
us to place ourselves in the line of redemption. 
Look up, that you may be lifted up. Your Saviour, 
your destiny, your guiding star are not beneath, but 
above. ‘Then let yours be the upward look and the 
onward eifort. 


It is ahappy thought, the many angel-faces and 
angel-voices in Heaven which are those of children. 
What a thronged children’s church there is in the 
Golden City! The * Church of the Innocents.” —[F. 
R. Maeduff, D.D. 


Heart work must be God's work. Only the great 
heart-maker can be the great heart-breaker. If I 
love him, my heart will be tilled with his spirit 
and obedient to his commands.—[ Baxter. 

The Bible, diamond like, casts its shadow in every 
direction: toreh like, the more it is shaken the more 
it shines ; herb-like, the more it is pressed the sweet- 
er its fragrance.—| Payson. 

The reward of one duty done is the power to fill 
another.—| George Eliot. 


PROGRESS IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
OHAMMEDANISM is not a religion of 


progress. It looks upon all education with 
suspicion. ‘They claim that all men, were it not for 
the prejudices of education. would embrace and 
conform to the Mohammedan faith. They have a 
tradition that their prophet used to say “ that every 
person is born naturally disposed to become a Mos- 
lem, but that education makes him Jew, Christian, 
or Magian.” In addition to this, they look forward 
to the time when the world shall be converted to 
the Moslem faith. They expect that, first, the un- 
believers in Mohammedan countries will be per- 
suaded, and, after that, other countries. Hence, 
whenever a Christian or a Jew accepts this religion, 
his name is published in their officiai papers, and the 
event is hailed as a step on the way to their desired 
millennium. 

The articles and addresses of Bishop Taylor in 
England, in regard to the success and progress of Mo- 
hammedanism as a missionary religion, were trans- 
lated into Turkish, and widely distributed through 
the empire. ‘These have instilled a new life into the 
Turkish religious world. It has been since shown 
that the statistics upon which Bisaop Taylor based 
the most of his statements were incorrect, and that 
his conclusions were consequently wrong ; still, this 
does not affect his first statements in this land ; for 
the corrections are not translated, nor would the 
government allow them to be printed and distrib- 
uted in the country. ‘The original statements, true 
or false, are complimentary to this faith; hence 
they are received ; the corrections are not so, and 
hence must be rejected. As I said above, these 
first articles have already put new life into this 
religion. Many that had become somewhat faith- 
less, are warming up to the fact that Mohammedan- 
ism may yet prevail. ‘The government is watching 
the Christian schools with more vigilance, that no 
Moslem youths attend, and that no proseribed text- 
books be used. Recently, in Constantinople, the 
Bible printed in Turkish characters—the language 
which the Turks read—has been pronounced a dan- 
gerous book, and hence an effort may soon be made 
to gather and burn all such books. 

The most trying feature to the Turks of the 
Christian schools in this country is the fact that 
they instruct the non-Moslem children. It is the 
purpose of the government to hold this class in 
complete subjugation ; but, through these schools and 
colleges, the Armenians are become far better edu- 
cated than their masters. It has been, and now is, 
the custom in many villages to colleet from the poor 
ignorant people much higher taxes than is actually 
imposed by law. If remonstrance is mace, the re- 
monstrator is beaten, and perhaps thrown into prison. 
An educated man or community will not submit to 
anything of the kind. They read and know the 
law, and understand what their rights are. They 
appeal to higher authority, and so the local officers 
are brought into disrepute. Thus it is that a general 
education cuts off a source of revenue from the local 
government. They have a good reason for oppos- 
ing all schools for the masses. 

For something of the same reason, emigration to 
the United States is opposed. A few years ago the 
oppressed Armenians of this city, and the immediate 
outlying plain, opened their eyes to the fact that 
there is in America a free country, where a man can 
have aright to live and an opportunity to earn a 
living. Many went at that time, found work, and 
told fabulous stories of American wealth and pros- 
perity. Some twelve hundred had gone from this 
plain before the government had become fully aware 
of the movement. It is true that each man had to 
receive a passport from the local authorities to leave 
the country ; but as this was a source of income, their 
eyes did not at once open to the fact that the coun- 
try was becoming depopulated. This spring I was 
told that one thousand men were ready to start for 
the land of promise. This news reached Constan- 
tinople, and orders came to grant no more passports. 
The would-be emigrants did not give up; some went 
to Constantinople, some to Smyrna, some to Alex- 
andrette, some to Russia, with the hope that, in 
some way. they might be able to ship from those 
places. Few succeeded. Turkey does not wish a 
large number of Armenian subjects, who have spent 
years in free America, and in whose minds are fixed 
strange notions of rights and liberty. All who go 
to the United States are compelled, before receiving 
their passport, to give security that their taxes here 
will be paid during their absence. If they remain 
there, and finally become naturalized, they are com- 
pelled to continue the payment of taxes here. As 
soon as these naturalized Armenians enter Turkey 


again, they become Turkish subjects, with no rights 
whatever as American citizens. 

This latter point should be covered by a treaty 
between the United States and Turkey. ‘The above 
is Turkishlaw. Shall the United States accept this, 
and give no protection to returned Turkish subjects 
who have been naturalized in the United States? 
Some of these men intend to make America their 
home. They have married there. They return to 
Turkey to visit or for purposes of trade. They are 
liable to be detained for an indefinite period. 
Moreover, it is not just that American citizens pay 
taxes here except upon property possessed in this 
land. I do not advocate the protection of those 
who only remain in the United States long enough 
to secure naturalization papers, and then return to 
this country to defy the government and pose as 
American citizens. There are two distinct classes 
of these emigrants, and our government should dis- 
tinguish between them and act accordingly. ‘There 
are problems in this connection that should be 
settled in advance by treaty, and not allowed go on 
until a settlement is forced. 

The Minister of Public Instruction for the Har- 
poot Viliet has looked upon the four thousand 
pupils in the Protestant schools with much suspicion. 
He sees these Armenian youths growing in know- 
ledge, while the Turkish children stand still. He is 
a shrewd man, and is able to foresee the ultimate 
results. His first plan was to suppress the schools 
of the Christians ; but he found this to be an under- 
taking too greatfor him. Asa last resort, he built 
a large two-story stone college on the road from 
Harpoot to Mezere. It is almost under the shadow 
of the former city. The Christians of the Viliet 
were compelled to pay a tithe of all their income 
for the building and support of this school. The 
school is called college, for it must have a name no 
less in importance than Euphrates College, which 
looks down upon it from its rocky foundations one 
thousand feet above. This new Turkish college 
opened this fall with some forty students. As there 
are no preparatory schools in the country, these 
students make up a very freshman class. Their 
studies are arithmetic, geography, Turkish, French, 
Persian, Arabic. ‘They were compelled to secure 
Armenians for some of their professorships. This 
is the most advanced Turkish school, it is said, in 
Asia Minor. 

As a result of the superior education of the 
Armenians in Turkey, coupled with their native 
wit, the Christians are taking and holding advanced 
positions in nearly all departments of government, 
in professions, and in trades. .The men who do the 
actual work in nearly every department of state at 
Constantinople are Christians. Christians manage 
the finances; are the bankers of the country. 
Christian architects and artisans build their public 
buildings, their mosques, their palaces. Christian 
engineers lay out their roads. Christian teachers, 
to some extent, are instructing their youths; and 
many of the most influential members of the local 
boards of government are Chiistians. Nearly all 
the teachers of the country are of this class. It 
reminds one of the old Norman-Saxon relations in 
England, where the downtrodden race finally pre- 
vailed. 

There is progress in Turkey to-day, but it is not 
progress of the Turks to any marked degree; it is 
progress in spite of the Turks. The Armenians of 
interior Asia Minor are making rapid and long 
strides forward in general culture and enlighten- 
ment. They are ambitious toadvance. ‘They have 
native ability. Although they have lived under 
extreme oppression for nearly thirty generations, 
they now are learning to say: “Am I not also a 
man? and have not I rights that others are bound 
to respect 

The turning of this Christian nation towards 
progress and general advancement has been the 
work of American Christians, supported by American 
institutions. The Bible and the school have done it. 
May they never be forgotten when you give and 
when you pray. The work is not yet done. Less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. has yet been reached 
by evangelical truth. The bili has only begun to 
roll. B. 

Harpoort, Turkey, June 26, 1888. 


—The regular Chautauqua assembly for 1888 opened 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., Tuesday of last week. The 
event of the morning was the opening of the Methodist 
head-quarters, a large, fine building of classic style, on 
which has been expended about 84,000. It stands 
about a square from the rear of the amphitheater. 
Stirring addresses were made by Bishop John H. 
Vincent, chancellor of the Chautauqua University, and 


Bishop William Taylor, of Africa. 
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A PENNY SAVINGS-BANK. 
PENNY Savings-Bank has been started in 
Philadelphia by the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. John Wanamaker is at the head of 
the new enterprise, and it is chiefly through his 
instrumentality that it has been established. The 
idea, of course,is to encourage thrift among the 
people of the section of the city in which the church 
is located. On Wednesday evening, August 1, at 
seven o'clock, the doors of the church book-room were 
opened, and the first opportunity was given for the 
making of deposits. The number of people on 
hand was encouraging ina high degree. A line had 
to be formed in order that the deposits might be 
made in an orderly fashion, and for an hour and a- 
half the volunteer teller was busy entering ac- 
counts. 

The first deposit was one cent, from a wee little 
lad of seven years, whose face beamed with pride 
as he marched out with his book. The largest 
amount received was $200, and there was another 
of $100, while the great majority were nickels, 
dimes, and quarters. ‘The depositors were from all 
parts of the city, and by no means confined to the 
congregation of the Bethany Church. Mr. Wana- 
maker expressed himself as particularly pleased by 
the number of young menand women who deposited 
small sums, showing a thrifty desire to save money. 
The bank doors were closed at half-past eight, and 
many were obliged to wait until the next night to 
deposit their savings. 

The plan upon which the bank is conducted is as 
follows: The services for conducting the institution 
are entirely volunteer, so that there are no expenses; 
deposits from one cent upward will be received 
every night, from seven to nine, except Saturday. 
The money is to bear interest at four and a-half 
per cent., and may be withdrawn in sums exceeding 
$10 on ten days’ notice. Sums less than $10 may 
be withdrawn without notice. No investments are 
to be made except in mortgages or secured loans, 
and the cashier is to deposit with the Real Estate 
Trust Company all sums exceeding $100. The 
rate of interest given is unusually high for an 
Eastern savings-bank, yet when we consider that the 
services are free, and that in the West, at least, 
money can be securely loaned on mortgages at even 
greater rates of interest, there is no reason why 
similar enterprises should not be started, even where 
the credit of Mr. Wanamaker is wanting to give 
strength to the institution. 

CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The new Union Congregational Church at Rock- 
ville, Conn., was organized by council, Tuesday of last 
week, from membership of the First and Second 
Churches, which were dissolved. The ehurch will 
have five hundred members, and be one of the strongest, 
financially, in the State. They will build a $50,000 
church edifice. Services welcoming the church into 
the fellowship of the churches of the State were held 
Tuesday evening, with an address by the Rev. Graham 
Taylor, of Hartford. The Rev. Horace Winslow was 
chosen moderator, and the resignation of the Rev. S. B. 
Forbes, of the Second Church, in view of the consolida- 
tion of the two churches, was read and accepted. 

—The first of a series of Sunday afternoon meetings, 
under the charge of the American Reformation Society, 
was held last week in the People’s Church, on Colum- 
bia Avenue, Boston. The object of this society is an- 
nounced to be “ the evangelization of Roman Catholics 
and the preservation of our national and constitutional 
liberties and institutions.” 

—The Northfield Conference, whose sessions were 
completed last week, was, in point of attendance, the most 
successful of the six which has thus far been held. Mr. 
Moody preached nearly every day. Those who were at 
the conference last year greatly regretted that there 
-wasno one at the present conference who in any way 
could take the place of Mr. Drummond. 

—Quite a number of Boston clergymen preached on 
Sunday morning against the Catholic attacks upon 
our public school system. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The quiet little Presbyterian parish at Mendham, 
New Jersey, celebrated its 150th anniversary on Tues- 
day of last week, and the occasion was much more 
interesting than similar celebrations of large city 
churches are apt to be, as described by a correspondent 
of the “Evening Post.” The farmers of every denom- 
ination throughout the entire section about Mendham 
flocked to the Hill Top Church to assist in the celebra- 
tion. The present dominie, the Rev. Mr. Carter, read 
a sketch of the church, with running commentaries upon 
the events. It was interesting to note that the church 
building was used as a hospital for soldiers of the 
Revolution during that dark and gloomy winter when 


Washington’s army was encamped near Morristown. 
From the church records Mr. Carter read many quaint 
and curious extracts: how the ringing of the curfew 
bell was regulated by church law ; how subscribers to 
the church funds were prosecuted when in arrears ; 
how the lining out of hymns was omitted during half 
of each service as a compromise between two warring 
musical factions ; how it was gravely resolved that the 
choir, at its diseretion, could use a he viol ; how the 
church pews were ordered to be reconstructed, and the 
men directed to sit on one side of the broad aisle, 
beyond which the women were to congregate ; how in 
1834 the church decided that at meetings “blacks 
could sit below stairs ;” and how about the same time 
a half-dozen stalwart members were appointed to pre- 
serve order in the gallery. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The Right Rev. Bishop Harris, of Michigan, is at 
the point of death at the Langham Hotel, London, Eng- 
land. On Friday last it was believed that his death was 
only a question of a few hours. But a consultation of 
physicians gave hopes that he would survive at least 
long enough to see Mrs. Harris, who sailed from New 
York on last Saturday on a summons by cable. The 
bishop’s daughter is with him in London. Bishop Harris 
came to England to attend the Lambeth Conference, 
was worked hard on several committees, and was pre- 
paring to go abroad foratour in Palestine. But, before 
leaving England, he accepted an invitation to preach in 
Winchester Cathedral on Sunday, August 5. In the 
midst of the sermon he suddenly ceased speaking, 
clasped his hands to his head and sank insensible in the 
pulpit. The congregation was dismissed, and the bishop 
removed to the deanery, where the physicians who were 
ealled said that he was suffering from an apopletie 
stroke. He was brought to London in the hope that he 
would be well enough to sail for home on the “Saale ” 
on last Thursday. But when the time came for his 
departure the bishop was in a comatose condition and 
believed to be dying. There has been a slight improve- 


ment since then, but his recovery is seareely probable. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—John Pierrepont, of New Haven, was ordained pastor of 
the Second Church of Cornwall, Conn., on July 26. The 
sermon was delivered by Dr. J. E. Todd, of New Haven. 

—James G. Butler has resigned at Webster, Washtenaw 
County, Mich. 

—Frank J. Goodwin, of Brooklyn, has been elected pastor 
of the society at Glen Ridge, N. J. 

—John E. Tuttle, of Westport, Coun., has accepted a call 
to the Central Church, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

—S. G. Wood, of Fall River, Mass., has not accepted the 
call from the First Church of Easthampton, as was stated in 
these columns, but still holds it under consideration. 

—D. D. Marsh, of Georgetown, Mass., has been called to 
the First Church of Christ, in Unionville, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John F. Brooks, of Springfield, [ll., died in that city, 
Monday evening of last week, aged eighty-seven. He was 


one of the founders of the Illinois College at Jacksonville,” 


and had been one of the trustees from the first. 

—I.T. Wright has resigned from the Fifth United Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. Aspinwall Hodge, D.D., and Professor Charles E. 
Knox, D.D., with the Rev. G. W. Chamberlain, have sailed 
for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to be present at the organization 
of the new synod, under the appointment of the late Presby- 
terian General Assembly. 

—W. W. Wells, of Buchanan, Mich., accepts a call to Mon- 
tesano, Washington Territory. 

—Judson Smith, of Allegan, Mich., has accepted the call 
recently given him by Grace Church, Oswego, N. Y. 

—The congregation of the Presbyterian church at Port 
Chester, N. Y., has voted to invite the Rev. Andrew J. Sulli- 
van, of Mount Vernon, to become its pastor. 


EPISCOPAL. 


The presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is about to celebrate his jubilee. It was on September 2, 
1838, that John Williams was ordained a deacon in Christ 
Church, Middletown, Conn., by Bishop Brownell, whom he 
has since succeeded both as Bishop of Connecticut and as pre- 
siding bishop. 

~ Willian Lusk, Jr., rector of St. John’s Church, North 
Haven, has been offered the rectorship of St. John’s Church, 
Stockton, Cal. 

—G. W.S. Ayers has entered upon his work as rector at 
Cheboygan, Mich. 

—Francis D. Hoskins, Warden of Seabury Divinity School, 
Faribault, Minn., and Professor of Biblical Learning and Hom- 
ileties in that institution, has tendered his resignation, to take 
—_ August 15. He will make his future home in Philadel- 
phia. 
—F. B. Dunham, recently reetor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Gainsville, Fla., has gone to assist Dr. Seott, rector of Christ 

hurch, Pensacola. 

—S. H. Gallaudet has accepted an election as rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Norwood, N. J., to take 
effect the Ist of September. 

—Owen Harwood, of the Methodist Church, Stafford, 
Conn... died at Hamden, Mass., on Monday of last week, in 
his hundredth year. 

—John S. Mott, of the Methodist Church, Weybridge, 
lowa, died on Friday, July 2. 

—.J. J. MeAllister, pastor of the Methodist church at Stan- 
ton, Michigan, has been transferred to Montana Conference, 
and stationed at Butte City. 

—Daniel S. Sorlin, on pastor of the Methodist church 
of Worcester. Mass., died in Boston Friday evening. 

—J. L. Watson has resigned the pastorate of the Holmes- 
burg Baptist Church, to take effect September 1, after which 
pe “7 _ upon the pastorate of the church at Mullica 

ill, N. J. 

@—Martin Summerbell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has just ac- 
cepted a call to the Main Street Free Baptist Church, Lew- 
iston, Maine. He will begin the first week in September. 

—Gilbert H. Charles, of New York City, has been called 
to Trinity Baptist Church. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


MRS. COOKE’S POEMS.! 


Since the beginning, our periodicals have offered, 
with more prosaic wares, flowers of poesy, gathered 
from cultivated gardens, or wild wood-lands. The 
number of those who give to the public short poems, 
showing sometimes beauty of form or strength of 
thought, has increased yearly. In fact, as it has 
been conceded that America is the soil for the short 


story, so it seems to be friendly to the short poem. . 


In 1860, a volume of “ Poems” by Rose, Terry 
appeared. Since then graceful stories haxe been 
published from the pen of this writer. For over 
twenty years she has written and scattered abroad 
the poems which, now gathered in one volume, are 
modestly entitled again, “ Poems,” by Rose Terry 
Cooke. 

Taken as a whole, one finds here evidences of 
strong religious faith; a cheerful spirit, though it 
may gleam through tears ; a love for childhood ; the 
tinge of melancholy, so characteristic of the woman- 
singer, that one must call it feminine; a pretty 
fancy that sings lightly of fairies and flowers; a 
deeper strain of sympathy with the sinning and 
suffering—all expressed in lines of varying force 
and melody. 

Turning the leaves, we pause and read again the 
long-time favorite, Villages,” and hear 
again young voices reciting these stanzas picturing 
the village of life on the hill and the village of 
death beneath its shadow. ‘The craving for living, 
present sympathy expressed in “ Now,” has found 
an echo in many hearts: 


“ When I am lying pale and dead, 

Come not, dear friends, around my bed 
And pour your loss in deafened ears, 
And wash my heedless face with tears. 
What thrill of hope or tenderness 
Will beat beneath my burial dress ? 
What look of gratitude arise, 
And lift the lids of sightless eyes 
What loving voice escape those lips, 
From which no speech or language slips ? 
Alas! I cannot rouse and say : 
‘If ye lament me I will stay.’ 
—. while I hear, and while I long 

o feel your love is true and strong, 
While peace can soothe my troubled brow, 
Wait not to miss me ; hold me now ?” 


Through years of writing, Mrs. Cooke has often 
drawn near to nature, and expresses her love in 
dainty flower-poems ; and interprets the songs of 
birds, of the water, of the wind, of child-thought. 
and of fitful April. A stanza from ‘Columbine ™ 
shows a light grace of movement : 


“ Little dancing harlequin ! 
Thou thy searlet bells dost ring ; 
When the merry western wind 
Gives their slender stems a swing ; 
Every yellow butterfly, 
Poising on the fragrant air ; 
Glittering insects everywhere ; 
Moths that in the dead leaves lie, 
List the tinkling chime that tells 
Of the spring’s aérial spells.” 


One or two attempts at colloquial poetry, with a 
tinge of the dialect style which has run riot among 
our recent magazines, do not seem happy. Four- 
teen lines, entitled “ Dead Love,” contain strength 
and beauty : 


“ When love is dead, who writes his epitaph ? 

Who kisses his shut eyes and says, 
‘Sleep well !’ 

We do not ring for him a passing bell. 
We cover him with flowers of jest and langh ; 
The bitter funeral wine in silence quaff, 
And with dull heart-beats toll his seeret knell. 
His grave is ours ; and yet with life we strive, 
Endure the years, and grind our daily task. 
There is no heaven for Man that could not live ; 
Poor earth has mocked us with this radiant mask. 
And when in agony our dry lips ask : 
‘If God deprive us, wherefore did he give ?’ 
Then comes some dreadful question from above, 
And asks, beside his grave : ‘ Was this poor dead 


thing, Love ?’” 


> 


“Saint Symphorien” we read with a haunting 
memory, which suggests the author's kinship of 
feeling with some of Mrs. Browning’s moods. 

A strong faith, and a freedom from fashionable 
morbidness, characterize the religious poems. How- 
ever sad the beginning of the song, the singer’s 
heart returns to hope. Mrs. Cooke must surely 
have followed the words she quotes in her preface : 


1 Poems. By Rose Terry Cooke. (New York: Wm. §S. 
Gottsberger.) 
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“Look into thine own heart and write,” in such 
poems as “Mary,” “My Cup,” “ Within,” 
* Thanksgiving,” of which we quote the final 
stanza : 
“ Most for the spark of Faith in Thee 
Man hath not blown away, 
That yet may quicken into light 
And blaze in perfect day ; 
Till wasted love and wasted life 
Are dreams that dare not stay, 
Yet most for Thy great patience, Lord, 
I give Thee thanks to-day.” 

Among the ballads, one hears the ring of the 
olden time, and * The Ballad of Christopher Aske ” 
swings along its way to its appropriate, but preba- 
bly unrealistic end—for every one but the rebels 
are happy. Modern realism would require quiet 
inanity from both loyalist and rebel; but modern 
realism could not sing with a lusty swing. 

“The Guerz of Genossa” and “The Nis” have 


_ a pleasant foreign flavor, although that is not 


especially distinctive, as the sources of these ballads 
are found in every land—Brittany, Spain, Syria, 
Cornwall, Old England, and new America. 

Mrs. Cooke acknowledges the courtesy of ‘“ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” *“The Christian Union,” the “ Inde- 
pendent,” the “ Atlantic Monthly,” “ Lippincott’s 
Magazine,” the “ Century,” and the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion,” in allowing her to gather her poems from 
these publications. The publisher has presented a 
very attractive book, and we predict for this volume 
the appreciation of old friends and the acquiring of 
new. 


THE UNITY OF TRUTH.’ 


We have seen no volume which seems to us so 
thorough and intelligent in its purpose to consider 
the relations between modern evolutionary thought 
and ancient Christian faith and doctrines. Most of 
the discussions of evolution and religion have been 
simply an attempt to show that evolution is not in- 
consistent in believing in a personal God and a 
divine creation—in other words, with Theism. This 
has been, in our judgment, very thoroughly estab- 
lished, and is no longer a matter for questioning. 
Such writers as Dr. McCosh, from the orthodox 
point of view, and John Fiske, from the liberal 
point of view, have made this clear beyond all ques- 
tion. What the question which really perplexes 
common Christian folk is, How they can adjust 
their faith in Christianity in a divine interposition 
for the salvation of sinful humanity with the doc- 
trine of evolution—the doctrine of the upward 
progress by a continuous process, and in accordance 
with unbroken law and by means of forces residing 
within the universe itself of all things material, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. It is to this question Dr. 
Hark addresses himself. He has one chapter on 
God, in which he undertakes to show that evolution 
is not atheism. But he follows this with chapters 
on Providence, Prayer, Man, Sin, and Salvation. 
He holds that God is immanent in nature—not a 
divine mechanie sitting apart from it; that Provi- 
dence is the general administration of God through 
a regular order and sequence, in a series of special 
intervention setting that order and sequence aside 
for the benefit of favorites; that prayer is, in its 
essence, spiritual desire and aspiration, expressing 
itself now in words and now in deeds that speak 
louder than words, but impossible and unreal when 
not mated to obedience ; that the fall of man is in 
the nature of a reversion to the original type, and 
to be overcome only by a new element in man’s 
environment which is afforded by the Divine Man, 
Christ Jesus. We do not mean, in this sentence, to 
summarize the contents of Dr. Hark’s book, but only 
to indicate the tendency of his thought and the pur- 
pose he has in view. 

Its spirit seems to us admirable. It is calm, 
candid, courageous. Dr. Hark cannot be accused 
of partisanship. He has no fear of modern thought, 
neither is he in haste to embrace it at the sacrifice 
of that which has been treasured in Christian expe- 
rience inthe past. He does not attempt to reconcile 
science and religion by tearing away either the one or 
the other. He has no horror of Herbert Spencer, but 
on the other hand, he quotes often approvingly. His 
hook is not artificial, and its thought is evidently a 
growth of his own mind, not a professional minis- 
ter’s manufacture, for the purpose of defending a 
system of theology from real or supposed assailants. 
We judge that he has given a welcome to the doc- 
trine of evolution, and that it has compelled him to 
recast his own theological system, and that we have 
in these pages the results of that process which has 


1 The Unity of the Truth in Christianity and Evolution. By 
J. Max Hark, D.D. (New York: John B. Alden.) 


gone on in his own mind. That he furnishes a 
complete solution of the problem of modern theology 
would not be claimed by him, and cannot be claimed 
for him. That he has grappled with it with intel- 
lectual fearlessness and fairness, and has thrown 
considerable light upon it is certainly true. He 
has done this apparently for practical and spiritual, 
rather than for merely scientific purposes, and the 
spirit of a fine helpfulness pervades the pages. At 
some points we should take exception to his theories, 
rather for what they omit, however, than for what 
they contain. The chief omission which we feel, 
rather than critically observe, is in the inadequate 
recognition of the laws of spiritual life and the ne- 
cessity of spiritual environment for spiritual growth, 
which, whatever may be thought of his special 
theory, Professor Drummond has made so clear in 
the spiritual realm. The volume, however, deserves 
to take rank with the works of Munger, Newman 
Smyth, and Professor Drummond, in what we may 
call the literature of the New Theology. 


Reincarnation: A Study of a Forgotten Truth. By 
E. D. Walker. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
What shall we say about this book ? It is a character- 
istic production of a bric-’-brac age. The noble army 
of theosophists could not go on preaching their new 
evangel into our ears and gain no disciples. “ Esoteric 
Buddhism ” and the “ Perfect Way” are works too 
strong and ew to be without influence. Mr. 
Walker appears to be a convert, and, like many a neo- 
phyte, is full of zeal. His work is, in reality, a common- 
place book of opinions upon the transmigration of the 
soul. We would like to see that splendid passage from 
Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet ” added, and some lines from 
Dante Rossetti. With perfect respect, we ask leave to 
differ from our author upon the question of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s belief in reincarnation. Mr. Walker has 
read wiledy, but we are not able to see just what he 
does with his doctrine when he has secured it. He 
points out what is undeniable, that Buddha’s doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul has induced great 
humaneness among the Hindoos toward the brute crea- 
tion ; but the vagaries of Fate are such that a propor- 
tionate care for human life and happiness was not 
effected. Besides, the foundation of moral responsibil- 
ity crumbled away. After all, however, reincarnation 
may be what Mr. Walker believes it—a great truth; 
but we are not able to see how it can be held by a Chris- 
tian. To us it seems to be set over in opposition to the 
fact and the law of the resurrection. How Mr. 
Walker’s aspiration, that it may “ go hand-in-hand with 
Christianity” to conquer the world, is to be accom- 
plished, we cannot understand. In moods of great- 
est tolerance we are able to suppose the system of 
Buddhism, or of some other ethnic mythological phi- 
losophy, to be true, or Christianity true ; but to believe 
both true we can not. A mixture of both is abomin- 
able, like centaurs, harpies, Scylla, gorgons, and the 
like. Mr. Walker says some of the p va fathers 
believed in reincarnation. We beg leave to doubt the 
statement. He quotes with approval More, the Pla- 
tonist, saying we must —~ the Jewish Kabbalah to 
Moses! He refers to the Book of Proverbs, where he 
finds in chapter viii., verses 22-31, a description of the 
pre-existence of the soul. We never supposed that, 
from the context, any one could presume that the refer- 
ence was to other than the hypostatie Sophia, or wisdom 
eternal. He also points to St. John, ix., 2, as a proof 
that Jesus Christ taught pre-existence, when it is 
equally plain that the meaning is a reference to the 
question of responsibility, and how far the penalty of 
the sins of the parents was visited upon the children. 
It is true that the Jews believed that a person was 
morally responsible before birth, but not before con- 
ception. Delitzach’s distinction between the false and 
true pre-existence of the soul must be considered 
still good. The attempt of the theosophists to brin 
upon us a flood of mystical materialism should be wel 
watched. Buddhism arose out of conditions of life not 
far dissimilar to that in our great cities to-day. But 
the doctrines of the “ Light of Asia” have not helped 
on humanity in its forward march. However fascinat- 
ing the poetry of Edwin Arnold and the teachings of 
a ight on the Path,” the doctrine of Niovana acts like 
opium upon the growth and evolution of character. 
It is all very pretty to write— 

‘** This is the doctrine of Karma. Learn! 

Only when all the dross of sin is quit, 

Only when life dies like a white flame spent, 

Death dies along with it.”’ 
But this is only another way of saying that life is irre- 
trievably sinful and inevitably miserable, and that the 
outcome of the noblest and holiest life is nothing. As 
we said before, this doctrine may be true, but we do 
not believe it, and that it can go hand-in-hand with 
Christianity is impossible. Against such notions we 
protest earnestly, in the fear of God and in hope of 
perfectness. 


Some one has put us under obligations by translating, 
from the French, Charles du Bois-Melly’s History of 
Nicholas Muss. No more vivid picture of the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew exists, and the translator has ren- 
dered the memoir with a slightly archaic and stately 
English diction, which has been wisely chosen to kee 
the tlavor of the antique original. 


e intense hat 


of the Catholics among the populace throughout France, 
during the Reformation period, is difficult to understand, 
unless we remember that, with the common people, the 
name of Huguenot was to them indicative of a traitor 
and friend of Germany. The Roman Curia, fearful of 
the growth of Protestantism in France, cleverly mingled 
the political and religious questions so as to cast an 
odium of unpatriotism upon the Protestants. There 
ean be no doubt that the See of Rome approved of the 
slaughter and rejoiced at its accomplishment. The 
result of the massacre was that France remained 
Catholic up to our own days. We believe that the 
French people outside Paris are still faithful to the 
church, and that some of the most beautiful and con- 
sistent lives are found among the French clergy. |The 
book is published by Harper & Bros., of this city. 


Roberts Brothers (Boston) are bringing out a popu- 
lar edition of George Meredith’s novels, which is cheaper 
by a half dollar a volume than the earlier edition. 

hoda Fleming, which lies before us, is not quite a char- 
acteristic type of Mr. Meredith’s work. It is marvel- 
ous as a tour de force ; for out of characters destitute of 
the picturesque, and with plot and incidents removed 
from the dramatic, is constructed a story of power and 
passion. It is as though Corot had painted a flaming 
sunset in grays. The effect is strong, although the 
colors are “keyed down” to the lowest tones. Who 
but Mr. Meredith would dare to take the narrow and 
utterly arid lives of farm folk, such as old Gammon and 
Mrs. Sumit, and endow them with the heroic ? Besides, 
the audacity of this man’s plots! They are no more 
climatic than real lfe. Yet in their incompleteness they 
are whole. You can know the arch from the are. Our 
readers know our opinion of Meredith’s power of psy- 
chical analysis ; that it is unsurpassed. In “Rhoda 
Fleming” he has used the lense and scalpel on souls. 
Like all great novels, it should be read over twice 
before judging. 


English History by Contemporary Writers. Simon de 
Montfort and His Cause: 1251-1266. Selected and ar- 
— by the Rev. W.H. Hutton, M.A. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) It is a mistake to view the 
events of the thirteenth century as though they had 
taken place in the nineteenth. In order rightly to esti- 
mate their quality and quantity, we must view them as 
contemporaries, and such an estimation can be gained 
only from a careful reading of contemporaries’ records. 
It is quite true that the perspective of years is necessary 
to a fair estimate ; but the data of contemporaneous 
annalists are the sole standpoint from which to take 
that view. The brilliant and erratic character of Simon 
de Montfort has, like that of his great ancestor, been 
the theme of much controversy. The idol of the popu- 
lace, an Esau among his peers, feared, loved, and hated 
in turn by his king, we ask what manner of man was 
m roth Mr. Hutton’s volume helps us to make up our 
mind. 


Long Ago. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., LL.D. 
(New York: American Tract Society.) There is such 
a similarity in the external appearance of the books 
published by the Tract Society, that one familiar with 
them needs no publisher’s name on the title-page. The 
new business management might make improvement 
here. But the matter of this book is good, judged only 
by the name of the author. It is good in that the nine- 
teenth century interpretations do not destroy the early 
narratives. ey are fresh as ever, but speak through 
these pages in a living tongue, and to interested ae 
tors. Adam, Noah, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Balaam, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, Josiah, Elijah, Elisha, 
and Daniel, have responded to the call of Dr. Burr, and 
seem like the living warriors, thinkers, and helpers of 
to-day. Boys ought to read this book and be stirred to 
noble toil; statesmen ought to read and be profited. 
The topics and treatment are worthy of an elaborate 
and illustrated publication. 


Holy Word in its Own Defense. By Rev. Abiel Silver. 
(Boston : Massachusetts New Church Union.) In this 
volume the author presents his answer to the views of 
Dr. Colenso, in a book which obtained much notoriety 
when it was published in 1863. He finds the difficulties 
and conclusions of the Doctor correct from his stand- 
point ; but when the Bible is viewed as a “true history 
of mental things,” the difficulties disappear, for “the 
entrance of my words giveth light.” . twenty-two 
chapters Mr. Silver explains the New-Church interpre- 
tation of the divine being—evil, good, creation, ete.; 
the correspondence of salt and of Lot’s wife, Jonah and 
the whale, Babel, heaven and hell. If one can accept 
the doctrine of correspondences, the book will be use- 
ful ; but without that it will remove no difficulty. Al- 
though well written, the new meanings given to words 
indicate the play of imagination rather than the sober 
work of thought. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. By William C. 
Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. (Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co.) Six essays, thoughtful and interesting, 
will hold the attention of the reader, and give him fresh 
inspiration to toil. If the book sentaheek only the first, 
on “ Blessed be Drudgery,” it would be worthy of pub- 
lication. “A Cup of Cold Water” contains the wisest 
advice that can be — and portrays the essence of 
modern chivalry. All are and wholesome. It 
has ae: its fifth thousand, and should go on to the 
tenth. 


| 
| 
| | 
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READY WIT. 


None of the professions seem more de- 
voted to ready wit than that of the law; 
and, judging from the following story, 
this devotion is of no recent origin. It is 

related that on one occasion Sir Nicholas 
Bacon was about to pass judgment upon 
a man who had been guilty of robbery, at 
that time punishable by death; but the 
culprit pleaded for mercy on the ground 
that he was related to the judge. “How 
is that ?” he was asked. ‘“ My lord,” was 
the reply, “ your name is Bacon, and mine 
is Hog, and hog and bacon have always 
been considered akin.” “That is true,” 
answered Sir Nicholas; “but as hog is 
not bacon until it has hung, until you are 
han _ you are no relation of mine.’ 

ere are many instances of passa 

of arms between bench and bar, but this 
one may be new to most of our readers. 
At the close of a lengthened wrangle 
between a judge and a prominent counsel, 
the former said: “ Well, sir, if you do 
not know how to conduct yourself as a 
gentleman, I am sure I can’t teach you.” 
To which the barrister mildly replied: 
_ © That is so, my lord.” 

Parliamentary elections usually afford 
a good field for the exercise of wit. At 
an open political meeting a man cried, 
“Hurrah for Jackson!” to which a by- 
stander retorted, “ Hurrah for a jackass !” 
“All right, my man,” exclaimed the first 
speaker ; “ you can hurrah for your favor- 
ite candidate, and I’ll do the same for 
mine.” 

Much more merited than the above, 
probably, was the answer given by Foote 
to a dissipated duke who asked him in 
what new character he should go to a 
masquerade: “Go sober!” A “man 
about town ” said to a young lady: “ No, 
[ am not exactly engaged, but I have the 
refusal of two or three girls.” He un- 
doubtedly deserved the crushing re- 
joinder : “I suppose you mean you have 
asked them, and they have said ‘ No.’” 
The tourist, also, who said to an idle 
Skyeman : “ Why do you lie there all day 
with your hands in your pockets ?” must 
have been taken aback by the cool reply : 
“’Cause she hasna been far enough south 
to learn to put them in other people’s.” 

Turning from expressed repartee, we 
find that there can be no less wit in the 
manner in which writers subscribe them- 
selves. For instance, we have it upon 
record that, when Glengarry claimed the 
chieftainship of the Macdonald clan, the 
generally acknowledged chief wrote to 
him as follows : “ My DEAR GLENGARRY : 
As soon as you can prove yourself my 
chief, I shall be ready to acknowledge 
vou. In the meantime I am yours, Mac- 
DONALD.” This letter may have sug- 
gested to Benjamin Franklin the note he 
wrote to a friend in England when the 
American colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, and which closed thus: “ You 
and I were long friends. You are now 
my enemy, and I am yours, B. FRANK- 
LIN.” 

During the last half of the eighteenth 
eentury the governments of the day 
frequently kept themselves in power by 
bribing and corrupting members of 
Parliament ; and this was the case dur- 
ing the debates on the India Bill, when 
the opposition, led by Fox, found its 
majorities steadily decreasing. ‘This, it 
was known, was the work of the Secretary 
to the Treasury, John Robinson, who 
used both places and money to carry out 
the ministerial policy. One evening 
Sheridan, speaking of the decrease, said : 
“This is not to be wondered at, Mr. 
Speaker, when a member is employed to 
corrupt everybody to obtain votes. 
“Who is it 2? Name him, or withdraw !” 
rose fiercely from all parts of the House. 
Sheridan saw that he was in a predica- 
ment, but he was equal to the emergency. 
“Sir,” he said, “it would be an un- 
pleasant and an invidious thing to name 
the person, and therefore I shall not do 
it. But don’t suppose, sir, that I refrain 
because there is any difficulty in naming 
him ; I could do that, sir, as SOON as you | 
could say Jack Robinson.” 


Sheridan’s ready wit was equaled some | 
years ago by another prominent politician, | of g 
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A Boston Young Lady, » who has had some ex- 
perience in teaching children, and is a good 
musician, desires a position in a family where 
she can aid in the care and instruction of children, 
or can act as acompanion. The best of references 
com be given. Address M. H., So. Yarmouth, 

ass. 


FOR SALE.--For sale on the coast of Maine, in 
the county next Bar Harbor, in a rapidly growing 
town, choice property, including rare sites for 
cottages, extensive forests abounding in game and 
trout streams. Address M. W. H., Cutler Harbor, 
Maine. 


WANTED.-—September next, in a beautiful univer- 
sity town in central New York, a cook and a house- 
maid. Only strong and experienced Protestant 
women would be acceptable. A mother and daugh- 
ter or two sisters preferred. Location lovely ; work 
light but exacting. Address Lock Box 1,455, Ith- 
aca, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a lady of twenty years’ experi- 
ence, a position in a well-established school (boys 
or girls) to teach higher English, including the 
Natural Sciences, Metaphysics, and Elocution. 
Thorough, progressive, enthusiastic, successful. 
For many years at the head of her own school. 
Highest testimonials. Principals in want of such 
qualifications please address P. R. T., Nether- 
wood, N. J. ie 


WANTED— Housekeeper, by a graduate of Am- 
herst and a widower, with only child, nine months 
old ; competent to direct the employment of the 
housemaid, and to counsel with the nurse in the 
educational development of the child. Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian preferred. The advantages 
and leisure of a quiet home are offered to an 
elderly lady. Address B. B., care Christian Union. 
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GRANT, SHERMAN, SHERIDAN. 


t Written onthe Death of Sheridan, 
August, 1588, 


By RicnAarp Watson GILDER. 
like a child 


hat sinks in slumber mild, 
No pain or troubled thought his well-earned 
peace to mar, 
Sank into endless rest our thunderbolt of 
war. 


Though his the power to smite, 
Quick as the lightning’s light- 
His single arm an army, and his name a host, 
Not his the love of blood, the warrior’s cruel 
boast. 


But in the battle’s flame 
How glorious he came! 
Even like a white-combed wave that breaks 
and tears the shore, 
While wreck lies strewn behind, and terror 
flies before. 
*T was he- -his voice, his might~ - 
Could stay the panic-flight, 
Alone shame back the headlong, many- 
leagued retreat, 
And turn to evening triumph morning’s 
foul defeat. 


He was our modern Mars, 
Yet firm his faith that wars 
Ere long would cease to vex the sad efisan- 
guined earth. 
And peace forever reign, as at Christ’s holy 
birth. 


Blest land, in whose dark hour 
Doth rise to mightiest power 
No dazzler of the sword to play the tyrant’s 


part, ‘ : 
But patriot-soldiers, true and pure and high 
of heart ! 


Of such our chief of all ; 
And he who broke the wall 


Of civil strife in twain, no more to build or 


mend ; 
And he who hath this day made Death his 
faithful friend. 


And now above his tomb 
From out the eternal gloom 
** Weleome ” his chieftain’s voice sounds o’er 
the cannon’s knell ; 
And of the three one only stays to say ‘* Fare- 
well!” 
(From the Critic of August 18.) 


CRITICISM BY TITLES. 
By THE AUTHOR OF * NATURE IN 
SCRIPTURE.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The minor criticism of the day is 
very useful often by its practiced skill 
in gauging the positive significance, or 
pointing out the obtrusive faults of a 
book. It does not, as a rule, adopt the 
tone of a judge pronouncing summary 
sentence upona writer, but, rather, con- 
scious of its function as that of a judge 
offering some impersonal remarks to 
the jury about a book, supported by 
evidence from the book itself. Once 
in a great while there turns up a speci- 
men with an odd, foreign air, as its 
form had been handed down from re- 
mote ages with reference to occasions, 
that might at any time recur, for its 
application. 

The short notice of ‘“ Nature in 
Seripture,” in The Christian Union of 
the 7th ult., is one of this exceptional 
sort: very scanty instruction to the 
jury about the book ; queer parade of 
personal intolerance toward the sus- 
pected original sin of the author. What 
the notice claims to understand about 
the book is its titles—not all of them, 
but the general title—and the titles of 
the six parts that make up the plan of 
the work. Having quoted these, the 
critic goes on thus: “ We have pur- 
posely given only the titles in this plan, 
because they are so much plainer than 
his explanation of them. This sug- 
gests the only comment upon the work 
which we have to offer. ‘ Nature in 
Scripture’ professes to be a study of 
Bible verification in the range of com- 
mon experience, but it certainly is not 
a study of the Bible within the range 
of the common understanding.” 

By giving what the critic “ pur- 
posely ” omitted, we shall have a cita- 
tion as broad and as long as his “ com- 
ment.” 


examine them as to the situation and 
experience of the race to which we 
belong. We can interrogate them ; 
namely : 

“T. As to our common subjection under 
the constraints of cosmical conditions and 
social governance.—The World Tutelage. 

“TI. As to the presumably peculiar 
inability of primitive man to cope with 
the problems confronting him, and the 
special danger of his yielding, from un- 
wise choice, to physical tendencies against 
the higher law of his being.—The Fall. 

“TII. As to that faith and loyalty in 
man through which he is open to sugges- 
tions from above, and can move in a man- 
ner to be held approved, reasonable, and 
acceptable in a provisional way; in default 
of advanced knowledge, faultless obedi- 
ence, or ideal devotion.— The Principle of 
Justification. 

“TV. At to the development of man’s 
apprehension and experience of the not- 
good. as necessarily correlative to his pro- 
gressive knowledge of the good; together 
with his possibly willful violation of faith 
with respect even to obligations on which 
his physical welfare depends.— The Mani- 
Festation of Evil. 

“V. As to the motive and method of 
man’s reconciliation with God in the reve- 
lation of his character and will, and of 
his deliverance from the errors and cor- 
ruptions of a comparatively irresponsible 
and childish career.—The Law of Atone- 
ment. 

“VI. As to the judgments in which 
faith is appealed to, knowledge increased, 
and law enforced, till the consummation 
of the world history.—Crises in the Process 
of Redemption.” 


Here is an order of inquiry. The 
parts of it open into all the mystery of 
life ; and this “ study,” like all study 
since the world began, regards the 
human understanding not as in a 
limited range, but as in a progressive 
activity. The so-called “explana- 
tions” are not explanations—but 
definitions in exact, rather than popu- 
lar, phraseology. The author wants 
to mark out as accurately as he can the 
fundamental conceptions which his 
“so much plainer” titles stand for : 
“the world tutelage,” not in any and 
every local or temporary phase of it, 
but with respect to its natural basis in 
a range of experience common to the 
race; “the fall,” not of systematic 
theology, but as taking place in the 
order of nature, and verifiable in the 
experience of man; “ justification,” 
not the transcendant fact, in which a 
man’s ultimate salvation is held to be 
secured by “an act of God’s free 
grace,’ but the plain “principle” ac- 
cording to which a man’s belief is 
allowed to give character to his con- 
duct; “evil,” not in its unfathomable 
mystery, but in its verifiable reality ; 
“atonement,” not as part of an ideal 
“ covenant,” but as a universal law of 
practical administration. Crises—not 
judgment put off to a distant future, 
but such judgments as belong to a per- 
manent administration of law for the 
good of those under it. 

The stock platitude that a book’s 
titles are in a way plainer than its 
explanatory thought, may have a large 
application ; but, one who knows only 
titles does not know titles. 


CURIOUS CHURCH EXPENSES. 
(From the London Truth.) 


It is to be hoped that the Prince of 
Wales will not too frequently attend city 
churches. It would seem that the Prince 
condescended to worship last Trinity Sun- 
day in the Church of St. Botolph With- 
out, Bishopsgate. The parish authorities 
expended £299 16s. 9d. on the occasion. 
Among the items are : 


| Four book markers............. 


Prayer and hymn books to order ; 
prayer-book and 


Violet cloth frontal, embroidered 


eee 


eee 


Established 1857. 


At the last meeting of the vestry a 
motion was made to disallow these ac- 
counts, but it was not carried, as the 
vicar stated that this would be an “ un- 
profitable scandal.” It seems, however, 
to me that the scandal was an exceed- 
2 one to somebody. What 
has become of the book markers? Are 
they the perquisites of the church 
wardens, or are they preserved in some 
shrine with saints’ toe-nails and martyrs’ 
bones for devout flunkeys to worship ? 
There are a couplé of items in this little 
bill which suggest questions of a different 
character. ese are : “ Paid policeman 
for taking man into custody, 10s. ; paid 
policeman for taking woman into custody, 
2s. 6d.” I should like to ask the city 
police authorities upon this: (1) Does 
not a city policeman arrest any culprit 
until he is paid for it? or, (2) Will he 
arrest any one, provided he is paid for it? 
and, (3) Why does the job cost half a 
crown in the case of a woman and half a 
sovereign in the case of a man? The 
last question is by far the most serious of 
the three. In this age of woman’s rights 
it does seem to me a monstrous thing that 
in the city of London four women can be 
run in at the same price as one man. 


New or is a 
specimen of letters which come to the 

epartment. This one, for gullibility, 
surpasses those written by people asking 
if there is a government reward for col- 
lecting a million postage stamps: “I am 
the father of Seven Sons by one wife. I 
have been informed by different parties 
that where a man is the Father of Seven 
Sons and no daughters, He was entitled 
toa pension. Therefore I write you to 
know the truth about it, and, if it be true, 
I wish to know the truth of the matter ; 
if so, how shall I proceed.” 


A WonperFvut Grri.—A pretty, tal- 
ented girl in Springfield, Mass., who has 
just completed her school course with 
credit, and by reason of rather special 
talents has received more attention and 
admiration than falls to the lot of most 
girls, was asked the other day how she 
enjoyed her vacation. “Oh, I’m enjoying 
it very much,” she answered, brightly. 
“T’m doing the housework now, and _let- 
ting mother have a little rest.” “ Your 
mother is away on a vacation, then ?” 
was the natural question. “Oh, no, she’s 
at home ; but I’m giving her a chance to 
rest in the morning and to dress up and 
sit out on the piazza when she feels like 
it. I think it will do her good to have a 
little change.” 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
H. McSHANE & CoO., 
Mention this paper. - Baltimore, Md. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND FEAL BELLS. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most powerful, 
cheapest & Beat light known 

for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
ks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 
I. P. FRINK, sst Pearl St., N. ¥: 


No. 1 Suit. 
Terry, $62 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 


OFFICE OF THE 


: ATLANTIC * 
Mutual Insurance Companyt 


New York, January 24, 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Con. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1887. 


Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
to 3lst December, 1887....... $3,642,969 09 


1,417,600 13 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887, to 3lst December, 1887.............. $3,672,331 21 

Losses d during the same J 
$1,599,468 25 


Assets, viz 


The Com has the followi 68 
United States ew York 


and State of 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $8,622.56 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Estate and Claims due the Company, 


474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,362,986 07 
218,192 40 


legal ter Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date inter- 

thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will he 
issued on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JO CHARLES P. BURDETT. 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAWLEY. 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
18, ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSI LOW RGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD 

. MIN NTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY, . EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 


OMAS MAITLAND, 
BURSLEY 
C. A. HAN JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President 


A New Coffee Pot 
AGENTSCOIN "MONEY 
selling it. Housekeepers go wild over it. Apply for 


erms and Territory at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. \. 


HIINDERCORNS. 


The only Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensure 
comfort tothe fect. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co.,N.)- 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes | 

nd gives new life and streng 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


C'LUMBIA 


BICYCLES 


-TRICYCLES 


ANDEMS 


GUARANTEED =HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE-FREE 
Pope Mra.Co. 


79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
ST. NEW YORK 
Houses|i291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


25 and 27 No. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa, -*? 


Premiums o 
uary, 1887, 
Premiums on Policies not marked of! Ist 
| January, | 
| Total Marine Premiums..... $5,060,569 22 
| Returns of Pre- 
f miums and ex- 
Six ay cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
Se of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Seventh 
macs. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 wil! 
| | | | d and | id to the holders | | | 
4 
‘ 
| 
| 
The GREAT LIGHT : 
| CHURCH 
| 
| 
< 
= Plush, $68 
| | | DRS Boston,t! 
| | 
| THE VERY BEST 
| Church Light. 
£8. 
oO BRefiector Chandeliers 
 - 0 | for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
| free. Please state rarOR 00 
“Taking Nature and Scripture to | pt | 
‘aking Ni p Ribbons snd 
| be witnesses for each other, we can! Cupboard for ditto pss 415 0O a | 


Aug. 16, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UN ION. 


FINANCIAL. 
The Bank of England raised its dis- 


count rate to three per cent. last week. 
It lost over £500,000 in its balances last 
week, principally to the interior, and it 
anticipates specie shipments to America 
this autumn in large amounts. The finan- 
cial articles in the English press all anti- 
cipate large importations of cereals from 
here, the coming season, and confess that 
this movement will involve a return of 
gold tous. While the stock of specie in 
the Bank of England is somewhat lower 
than usual at this season, there is no 
advance in call rates for loans here, buta 
trifle better demand for time money is 
noticeable, and a reduction of the bank 
surplus reserve, both last week and this, 
indicates that there may be a little better 
market for loaners when the cotton year 
commences, about September 1; but 
there is plenty of room for better rates, 
for they are still at the bottom—one per 
cent. to one and one-half per cent. It is 
impossible, of course, to ascertain the 
aggregate movement to Europe of our 
securities in the past six months, but all 
indications point to a transfer of at least 
$100,000,000 worth of railway securities 
to European markets, in the time named. 
Our railway stocks and bonds have again 
come into great favor with English capi- 
talists, who recognize that even with the 
drawbacks arising from overbuilding of 
railways, aud the consequent excessive 
competition which temporarily exists, we 
grow so rapidly in our development of 
agriculture and various industries, that the 
prairies and the wildernesses soon become 
productive and feeders to our transporta- 
tion systems. The elements of growth 
and the resources for creating wealth are 
so exhaustless, that foreigners see, as we 
do, that railways must eventually all be 
profitable and good investments, if not in 
their stocks, at least in their obligations. 
Then, too, capital in England, of which 
there is a vast volume, is cramped ; their 
own investments are absorbed, and pay 
very low rates; and the “ New World” 
the natural and inevitable outlet. It may 
be taken for granted that this country, in 
time, is to be the destination of great 
sums of European capital, which will 
come to stay and add to our own re- 
sources. Indeed, this has been the case 
within limits for a long time, but the ten- 
dency is widening, and money from the 
other side is finding many enterprises 
here in which it is permanently embark- 
ing. The July erop statistics have 
been reported by the Government. The 
striking feature is in the corn growth, 
notwithstanding the year is backward. 
This indicates a condition equal to 95.5 
this year, up to August, compared with 
80.5 to the same period in 1887. The 
figures are very significant, and it would 
not be surprising if the yield—consider- 
ing the additional acreage—would consid- 
erably exceed 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
which is far in excess of any yield ever 
made in this country. Spring wheat 
stands at 87.3 this year to August 1, 
against 78.8 to the same period in 1887. 
Cotton is backward in growth this season, 
but promising, at a slight decrease in 
general average. These figures for wheat 
indieate that the spring wheat will make 
up for the deficiency in the winter growth. 
And the continued and increasing evi- 
dences of bad crops for wheat and corn in 
Europe make these prospective big crops 
here all the more significant, as an assur- 
ance of our large movements of cereals 
this coming autumn and winter. 


As we have intimated these 
columns before, the Western railway 
companies which have been so indus- 


triously cutting rates, are manifesting a 
disposition to fix up disputes, and to pre- 
pare paying schedules for the looked-for 
large fall traffic. The folly of carrying 
their rate-cutting to extremes is mani- 
fest in the crippled condition of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy, one of the 
oldest railways in the west, east of the 
river, though it now extends east and 
west. 

The stock market is still strong, with 
advances in the coal railway stocks, in the 
Vanderbilts, and in the Gould groups, 
with no marked movement in cheap 
stocks as yet. The bond market is, as a 
rule, stronger than ever, with a disposi- 
tion to take hold of and advance cheap 
speculative bonds. The bank statement 
is as follows : 


Loans, ncrease.... . $4,087,500 


Texas Loans at Eight Per Cent. 


Specie. decrease........... 1,734,600 
Legal tender, decrease. . 359,300 

posits, increase ........ 2,198,600 
Reserve, decrease......... 2,643,550 


This reduces the bank’s surplus reserve 


to a little less than $23,500,000. The | Sem 


principal feature of the statement is in 
the increase of loans, which shows a 
widening in the speculative movements of 
the WALL STREET. 


THE USEFUL CENT. 


Pennies, so long despised in the South 
and West, are now demanded by those 
sections so eagerly that the Philadelphia 
mint, the only one ge minor 
coins, cannot keep up with the demand. 
Three million pennies were made at the 
mint last month, but if double that num- 
ber had been produced, it is probable 
they could at once have been placed in 
cireulation. With the influx of common, 
vulgar, copper pennies in the extravagant 
West and the aristocratic South, there is a 
drop in the general prices, particularly of 
small articles. This, while benefiting the 
buyers, will also do good to merchants by 
———?, consumption to a very decided 
extent. Pennies are very good things, 
particularly if one has enough of them, 
and their widespread introduction all over 
the United States, though rather late in 
one now seems assured.—[ Philadelphia 

ews 


Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 

veying Lands and six years in Loaning Eastern 

Money on Real Estate in Texas, I woud 

solicit correspondence or personal interview with 

private investors as to my method of doing bust- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Reat Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 

Address or call on me until Oct. 1st, at office 
of Christian Union, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York. 

EE. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to Union or 
the ** Independent,”’ New York 


Gquitéble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


Capital Subscribed - - #&%2,000,000 00 
Capital Paidin (Cash) - - 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115,444 82 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES, GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS, AND 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUN- 
NING THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


FICES: 
New York, 208 B’w Phila., or.4th & Ches’t St. 
Boston, | 1} Devonshire St. London, England. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


GUARANTEED 


We invite persons wishing investments ab- 
solutely e to examine the securities of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909. 


All loans and Debentures Salty guaran- 
teed. Full iven b 


Nassau STREET, ice: Pres'ts 

OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 
Topeka, Kan. 
MASS. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Agency, HAYES 0., 
A soup C) par cenT 
r annum first mortgages on productive 
National Bank. 


‘SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Most Bonds 7 to 8 per cent. 

N by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT rCO., in sums of $200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment Fed Princi and 
Interest Coupons made and remitted to lender 
without charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, Ample Capi- 
tal. ide connections. Refer to * Congregation- 
alist... Send for Form, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SEND FOR COPY OF PAMPHLET. 


Twelve Years’ Experience 


WESTERN MORTGAGES, 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE GUARANTEE 


LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Would like to give you valuable information 
ng. for investments of ONE 
DOLLARS or more in guarantees 
FARM MORTGAGES navi ven Per 
Cent, net, in KANSAS NATI NAL BANK 
STOCKS ‘paying TWENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other line 
of solid securities you may ay prefer. Please write to 


JOHN HALL, President, Baird Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (Send , Mention this 
paper.) 

GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. 


Capital paid u 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD, Sec. Capital authorized $400,000 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND PRIVATE BANKERS, | 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money loaned. Interest cou- 
pons collected. We have a very large list of property 
in St. Paul and its envirens. Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates cist Mes age Loans on inspected farms 
in on and Easte Shonshn. and on first-class city 
real estate in in Des } Mommas . and Sioux City. 


Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the ey: insurance 
companies, sav colleges oft he East,and 
many private! institutions. References: Hon. 


gy te of Nat’! Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. ; 
4, Marble Savings Ban , Rutland, 
Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas. , ay 


Rev. Robt. 
H. 


INVESTMENTS 


capital, $750,000 
— Surplus, $355. ,016 


guaranteed by Capi. 
seventeen years of 


and interest both f 
us ‘of $1,105,016. 
ve loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,900 of 
interest and principal 
have been returned 


to investors with- 
Real Estate 


Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
Ww © Mortgage and u 
Full information regarding our 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Groadwap 


THE MIDDLESEX CO. 


Capital Stock, Paid 00,000 
PER CENT. FIRST ‘monte 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and 9 Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
poree ational Bank of the Republic 
Y.; Girard Life Insurance, Annuity, — 
Bank, Boston. Under same as 
Banks. Chartered 1372. Amount of cutsending obli- 
gations Limited by Statute. 


cover the of 
term policy 


Among all life insurance co mpanies the Pro 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death in 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


ddress 
ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


A.J.Condit&Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination 
and conservative valua- 
tions made before placing. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST (C0, Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


S. O. THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 
G. W. E. Grirrirs, — Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


Kan., General Man 
F. M. lst Vice, Prest. M.V. B. But, 2d Vice-Prest. 
P. E. EMERY, a=. L. H. Perxins, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
ALBANY, N.Y. B. &Co.,M’rs N.Y.&N.E 
40 & 42 Wall St., N. Y. Crtv. WM. "T. PRATT, Mer. 
THERESA, N. - - R. C. COLLINS, Agent. 
102 S. 4th Pi. FRANK SKINNER, gr. 
Write for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Offer carefully selected choice 


AST MORTGAGE, LOANS 


in Minneapolis, and St. 

title, absolute security, payment, 
character our invariable re ments. Cot 
ections free. Sen 
forms and reference 


MINAESOTA, 


tA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wh: 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MaP OF THI 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND PACIFIC RY 


Its main s ow and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV’ 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, LIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and soores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 

tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTION, WICHITA, 
| HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the grea{ 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Le te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. E. A. HOLBROOK. 


Gen'l Manager. & Pass. Agt. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOUF INSURE OUR PROPERTY. 


Each year by bas the pe long as you + by payments adjusted to 
lected paid for. Yo 


u can do this by taking a renewable 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadwa 
' y, New York City. 
The safest, most economical, and fairest system of life insurance attainable. 


dent Savings shows the largest ratios of assets 
and expenses to red. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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CLUB RATES. 
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DISCONTINUANCES—The Curistian Unton is 
sent to subscribers until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all payments for arrearages are made accord- 
ing to law. 

RECEIPTS— We do not send receipts for subscrip- 
tions unless the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label will indicate with- 
in two weeks that the remittance was received. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE DESK’S 
EXCHANGES 


AND OTHER SOURCES. 


OF CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 


In the choice of a trade or profession, 
much stress may be laid on native tend- 
ency, and on what education may have 
done to strengthen it ; but much more 
still must depend on the spirit in which 
any trade or profession whatever is en- 
tered upon. The wide field of biography 
is sown with examples of men whose 
native bent seemed to be entirely defeated 
under some domestic or personal necessity, 
and who yet attained to a more than 
moderate suecess in the business or pro- 
fession which was not their own choice. 
We recall the famous German, Novalis— 
well known as a poet and essayist, and 
often spoken of as a kind of helpless mys- 
tie—who, for the sake of his family, he 
being the eldest son, had to follow the 
ealling of his father, and become an in- 
spector of salt-mines ; and who showed 
such decided capacity in that practical 
walk of life as to have carried on many 
experiments, and suggested some valuable 
improvements, and who gained, from 
those associated with him in this work, 
the very highest praise—though very 
probably they neither admired nor un- 
derstood his poetry and stories. Then, 
there is the case of Bishop Stanley, so long 
the honored occupant of the See of Nor- 
wich, and father of the present Dr. Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, who had formed a 
passion for the life of a naval officer, and 
had to forego it, at the call of duty, to be- 
come a clergyman. He formed the reso- 
lution that he should do his duty precisely 
the same as though he had been fortunate 
in entering on the walk of life he desired. 
He exercised a remarkable intluence, or- 
ganized his parish in the most efficient 
manner, and has left an example—a 
bright and encouraging example—for all 
those who may not, in the matter of a 
choice of a profession, have realized pre- 
cisely their own wishes. Then, if we are 
not mistaken, Dr. Samuel Smiles, who 
has done so much for self-help, was 
trained for a profession for which he did 
not care so much as for authorship, but 
who practiced it so faithfully, as to make 
it a pathway and platform to authorship 
and to general success in life. 

Happy is the youth who finds the sphere 
of activity that answers to his youthful 
dreams ; but, surely, happy also is the 
youth who translates the apparently harsh 
decrees of duty or necessity into flowery 
chains, to shed fragrance round the path 
he would not, of himself, have chosen. 
—[Way to Fortune. 


IN MAKING THE JOY OF OTHERS WE OFTEN FIND OUR OWN. 


NOTES FOR BOYS, BY AN OLD BOY.’ 
Or CourTESY AND GENTLEHOOD. 


Courtesy is that outward demeanor by 
which we show our regard for the feelings 
of others. Gentlehood is the manner of 
life and thought from which courtesy 


| naturally springs. 


A broad distinction is to be drawn 
between gentlehood and its caricature, 
gentility. Gentility is a cheap and tawdry 
imitation ; gentlehood is the real thing. 


“| The one is a veneer; the other is the 


same all through. As gentlehood is to 
gentility, so is courtesy to that fitful and 
labored politeness which is put on as if 
it were a dress-coat, only to be worn on 
special occasions. 

Do not fancy, my dear lad, that courtesy 
is a merely trivial and ornamental attri- 
bute, fit only for ladies’ bowers. 

** Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of royal nature and of noble mind.”’ 

The faculty of sympathy is at the root 
of courtesy. The unsympathetic man is 
never truly courteous, because he is by 
the very law of his nature careless of the 
feelings of others. 

For the finest example of true and 
manly courtesy that the world has ever 
seen you must turn to your New Testa- 
ment. In the words (surely not irrever- 
ent) of an old writer, Jesus Christ was 
“the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.” Courtesy is but one of the 
many developments of that Golden Rule 
which is the germinal law of practical 
Christianity. 

There is nothing unmanly in courtesy, 
as some rough-mannered persons seem to 
think. The strongest and bravest men 
are generally the mildest and gentlest. 
Indeed, courtesy is often a sign of 
strength, because it implies and involves a 
certain self-repression. The weak and 
pompous man fears to be courteous, lest 
he should compromise his own small 
dignity ; but he who is truly strong is far 
above any such dread. In truth, there 
is no more effectual shield against pert 
and obtrusive freedom than an easy, un- 
varying politeness. 

Especially would I urge my boy to 
be always courteous to his inferiors. When 
Sir William Johnson returned the salute 
of a negro who had bowed to him, he was 
reminded that he had done what was 
very unfashionable. “ Perhaps so,” said 
he, “ but I would not be outdone in good 
manners by a negro.” Lord Chesterfield, 
the pattern of politeness, spoke in his 
will of his servants as “ his unfortunate 
friends, equal by birth, and only inferior 
by fortune.” We are all of us_ polite 
enough to great folks—very often a good 
deal too polite ; but only the really well- 
bred are invariably courteous to servants 
and dependents. “ As the sword of the 
best-tempered metal,” said Fuller, “is 
most flexible, so the truly generous 
[generosi, members of a gens, gentlemen] 
are most pliant and courteous in their 
behavior to their inferiors.” This is an 
infallible test of gentlehood. 


HOW HANS ANDERSEN WROTE 
PLAYS. 


He was very young when he first went 
to the theater with his parents, and an 
odd figure the homely little fellow must 
have eut from his own account of him- 
self : 

‘“ As to my dress, I was rather spruce ; an 
old woman altered my father’s clothes for me ; 
my mother would fasten three or four large 
pieces of silk with pins on my breast, and 
that had to do for vests ; alarge kerchief was 
tied round my neck with a mighty bow; my 
head was washed with soap, and my hair 
curled, and then I was in all my glory. In 
that attire | went with my parents for the 
first time to the theater.”’ 

His imagination was soon stimulated, 
and as he could go but seldom to the 
theater he procured a programme eve 
day from the person who distributed the 
playbills, and, seating himself in a corner, 
would imagine a whole play from the 
title and list of characters. 

Hans was still a mere lad when his 
father died, and after this event he was 

1A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Publishers. 
The Desk’s appreciation of this book will be 
shown by the extracts we shall publish. The 


reader can form his own judgment of it. 


left much to himself while his mother 
went out washing in order to earn their 
living. He was fond of reading plays, 
and the more tragic they were the better. 
From reading plays he soon came to 
writing them, and strange affairs they 
must have been. His first piece was a 
most doleful tragedy, in which the entire 
dramatis persone died miserably. This 
youthful effusion having met with adverse 
criticism from a neighbor, he began a new 
pon in which a king and queen figured. 
le says : 

“I thought it not quite right that these 
dignified personages, as in Shakespeare 
should speak like other men and women. I 
asked my mother and other people how a 
king ought properly to speak, but no one 
knew exactly. ey said that it was so 
many years since a king had been in Odense, 
but that he certainly spoke in a foreign lan- 
guage. I procured myself, therefore, a sort 
of lexicon, in which were rman, French, 
and English words, with Danish meanings, 
and this helped me. I took a word out of 
each language, and inserted them into the 
speeches of my king and queen. It was a 
regular Babel-like language, which I con- 
sidered only suitable for such elevated per- 
sonages. I desired now that everybody should 
hear my piece. It was a real felicity to me 
to read it aloud, and it never occurred to me 
that others should not have the same pleasure 
in listening to it.”’ 

The delight which the boy took in his 
crude fancies was the same sort of pleas- 
ure, with comparatively little modification, 
which the man afterwards took in his 
finished work.—[Oscar Fay Adams, in 
August “ Wide Awake.” 
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SPANISH PROVERBS. 

Great braggers, little doers. 

When one is not thinking of it the hare 
springs out. 

The blind man is a bad judge of colors. 

An old ox makes a straight furrow. 

The wearer knows best where the shoe 
pinches. 

After boasting of their wine they sell 
us vinegar. 

Rich are those who have friends. 

Fine words don’t feed cats. 

Money makes the man complete. 

The poor man gains little by alliance 
with the powerful man. 


HOW TO EAT. 


It is reported that Mr. Gladstone 
ascribes his splendid health and longevity 
to having early learned one simple physi- 
ological lesson, namely, to make twenty- 
five bitesat every bit of meat. Although 
the twenty-five bites might not make any 
impression on the meat in some cases, the 
interesting process of counting in every 
mouthful must be a species of rumination 
very diverting to the mind, and congenial 
to the statistical bent of the great treas- 
ury minister. For the purpose of masti- 
cation, however, shaving the meat off thin 
across the fiber with a sharp knife would 
be more effective, and more favorable to 
sociability at meals. Most people eut it 
in chunks, and so swallow it, after a treat- 
ment that is merely lubricative, like that 
of a serpent.—[Sanitary Era. 


FRENCH PROVERBS. 

He who would eat the nut must crack 
it. 

Travelers have the privilege of lying. 

A good bone does not always come to 
a good dog. 

Old reckonings cause new disputes. 

Acquire wickedly and spend foolishly. 

We must wait for the lame man. 

Pleasing ware is half sold. 

Short pleasure, long lament. 

Between the hand and the mouth the 
soup often falls. 

A good bargain draws the money from 
the purse. 

eer a king, to-morrow nothing. 

Good-by 


basket : the grapes are gath- 
ered. 


BEECHERISMS. 


I have never seen anybody that didu’t 
make mistakes, except babies, and they 
always died early. 

When I was a boy, nothing suited me 
so well as to have my father whip me 
when my clothes were on. Then I could 
bear it with the most equanimity. It was 
when he took me at advantage, in the 
morning, before I was dressed, that I did 
not like whipping. 

We all say, “ Blessed are the poor ;” 
and yet, if there be one blessing which we 
would prefer not to have more than 
another, it is that of poverty. 

When I ridicule people, I want to do it 
in a good-natured way. That takes off 
the sting. But I cannot help laughing at 
Perfectionists. The idea of a_ perfect 
man or a perfect woman in this world is 
one of the sweetest jests that I ever roll 
under my tongue ! 


There is very little hope ofa fool ; and 
if a man who is conceited is worse off 


than that, he is badly off indeed. 


Just as soon as we have got politics 
settled, business reformed, and human 
nature elevated, I am determined to form 
a society for the reformation of botanical 
names. Botany has been the Noah’s Ark 
of pedants. One might as well hang a 
dictionary around a child’s neck by way 
of ornament, as to impose on flowers 
such outrageous and outlandish names. 


There are many who measure what 
they are doing by what they can report. 
They go out with garrulity in the morn- 
ing, and come back with statistics at 
night.—{“ Beecher as a Humorist.” 


The success of some of the agente cmateyes ~ 4 
B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., is truly marvel- 
ous. It is not an unusual thing for their agents to 
make as high as $20 and $30 a day, and sometimes 
their profits run up as high as $40 and $50—even more. 
But we hesitate to tell you the whole truth, or you 
will scarcely believe we are in earnest. Write them, 
and see for yourself what they will do for you. 
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CHOOSING A TEXT. 


The late Rev. Dr. E——, of Glasgow, 
was met in Argyle Street one day bya 
very diminutive (in stature) brother of 
the same denomination, who hailed from 
the Highlands, and who was about to en- 
ter the matrimonial state. Accosting the 
doctor, he said: “I’m going to be mar- 
ried, Dr. E ,fand I would like you 
come down to O , and preach me in.” 
(Meaning kirk him.) 

“Ye’re gaun to be married !” said the 
doctor. “ Who is the happy woman ?” 

“Oh, Miss Gracie P——,” replied the 
embryo benedict. 

“All right, then ; I'll preach ye in,” 
said Dr. E 

So all the arrangements were made. 
When the time arrived, the Glasgow 
divine found his way to the manse of 
O , Where he met with a very 
héarty reception, the young couple having 

ust arrived from spending their honey- 
moon. 

The following morning (Sunday), when 
in the vestry, the newly-made Leis = 
thus addressed the doctor : 

“ Now, doctor, | hope you'll make no 
allusion to my marriage in your sermon. 
I think Mrs. R. would feel it.” 

“ Never fear that, my little man,” said 
the doctor. “Ye’re that wee ye’re 
hardly worth while takin’ notice o’.” 

Thus assured, they parted—the one to 
his pew, the other to the pulpit. All went 
well till the time of the sermon came, 
when, to the amazement of the minister, 
and the amusement of the large congre- 
gation, the doctor gave out for his text 
these words : 

“ Unto me, who am less than the /east 
of all saints, was this Grace given.” 


A JAPANESE BRIDE. 


Quite as interesting as the scenery were 
the movements of a bride and a m in 
the same car with us. We afterward 
learned that he was a Nagoya youth who 
had gone to Kioto and prospered in busi- 
ness, and had just been down to Nagoya 
to marry the young girl chosen by his 
parents and a go-between friend of the 
family. He was a raw, callow youth in 
appearance, and, spreading his rug onthe 
cushions, lay down at half-length and 
obliged the bride to sit bolt upright in a 
small space. When he did sit up, it was 
he who leaned against the  bride’s 
shoulder, instead of resting her head 
on his shoulder in true wedding-journey 
style. 

‘or the whole day that we traveled 
together it was his comfort and not hers 
that was considered. The groom hurried 
on board the steamer and into the next 
trains of cars, and, helping himself to the 
only chair or seat, looked around curiously 
to see where she was going to sit. The 
bride smiled sweetly all the time, and did 
not seem to think it at all out of the way 
for her to be cushion, or footstool, or bag- 
gage-porter for her lord. She wore a dark 
striped silk kimono and an ecru obi, bro- 
caded with pine needles in black and gold. 
The Japanese reverse our customs in 
traveling, and wear their best clothes 
when on a journey, in order, they say, 
that their station may be known and 
proper attention paid them. The bride’s 
attention was much occupied with her 
new gold ring, the wedding ring being a 
foreign fashion that they have taken up 
with enthusiasm. The gold band on the 
finger is fast replacing the shaved eye- 
brows and blackened teeth that used to 
distinguish the married women; but they 
adhere to the change in hair-dressing, 
and after marriage red is no longer worn. 
The gay red crape petticoats, the red folds 
in the neck of the kimono, and the bits of 
red crape tied in the hair, disappear on 
the wedding day, and the Japanese have 
the bitter maxim : “ Love flies with the 
red petticoat.”"—[Japan Letter in St. 
Louis Globe-Demoerat. 


GERMAN CO-OPERATION IN IOWA. 


The Amana community in Iowa, in- 
cluding a population of about two thou- 
sand, is an interesting illustration of the 
suecess of co-operative effort among 
thrifty Germans. The settlement was 
begun in 1855, and the colony now owns 
26,000 acres of land. The land forms a 
single township, and gage are grouped 
in seven villages. ach village is a 
social and industrial unit, and has a defi- 
nite area assigned to it for cultivation and 
pasturage. The government of the col- 
ony affairs, as a whole, is invested in a 
board of thirteen trustees, while each 
village has its board of elders, varying in 
number from seven in the smallest to 
eighteen in the largest. The central in- 
stitution in each village is the “store,” 
which is a large establish- 
ment, carrying groceries, drugs, dry 
goods, clothing, hats and caps, hardware, 
ete. Its bookkeeping is very elaborate, 
for, except in dealing with outsiders, the 
colonists do not ordinarily use money. 
Everything is done by a system of ac- 
counts which are kept at the “store.” 
The blacksmith shop and the carpenter 
shop have accounts against the farm de- 
partment, which are duly recorded on the 
village books. Every family or adult has 
an account at the “store,” certain credits 
being apportioned to all members by the 
elders at the commencement of each year, 
which are drawn against by purchasers. 
Boarding-houses furnish meals to mem- 
bers in each village in groups of from 
forty to fifty each. Houses are assigned 
to families by the elders, who provide 
shelter for all. The community conducts 
a number of mills and manufacturing en- 
terprises.—[ Pittsburg Dispatch. 


THE NEWSBOYS OF MEXICO. 


Our contemporaries are making many 
suggestions as to the material of which 
the clothes of the newsboys should be 
made. Some think leather suits would 
be advisable on account of the short time 
the striped suits presented by the city 
government lasted, while others urge tin 
as the best material. This discussion en- 
ables newspaper men to air their wit, but 
it really seems unnecessary. The city 
government presented a given number of 
newsboys with uniforms, with the under- 
standing that the boys would replace 
them at their own expense when worn 
out. Those suits have fon since served 
their time, and been discarded, and not a 
single one has been replaced by its owner. 
Unless the city government intends to 
clothe outright the urchins who sell 
papers in the streets, our contemporaries 
are wasting their time in discussing the 
kind of material that should be used for 
their uniforms, for there is no legal way 
of compelling the boys to buy the clothes 
that may be designated as proper for 
them by the authorities. 


The Lady 


Who has fine Hair, and desires to pre- 
serve its color, abundance, and lustre, 
should use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing. It keeps the scalp clean and 
cool, and is by far the most exquisite 
toilet preparation in the market. 

B. M. Johnson, M. D., Thomas Hill, 
Mo., says: “I have used Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in my family for a number of 
years, and regard it as the best hair 
——— I know of. It keeps the 
scalp clean, the hair soft and lively, and 
reserves the original color. My “ter 
1as used it for a long time with most 
satisfactory results.”’ 

Mrs. 8S. A. Rock, of Anderson, Texas, 
writes: “‘At the age of 34, in Monroe, 
La., I had a severe attack of swamp, or 
malarial, fever. After I got well my 
hair commenced coming out, and so con- 
tinued until it had well nigh all gone. 
I used several kinds of hair restorers, 
but they did no good. A friend gave me 
a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Before 
tinishing the first bottle my hair began 
to grow, and by the time I used three 
bottles, I had a fine head of hair.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


‘ez E A F 
Pecx’s Parent Improvep 
Ean Davos Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the fness is ca 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natura] 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position, Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. 
using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 
Rreadway, cor. St., New Yor 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 
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The new Handy Binder for your file of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION will be mailed 
to you on receipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 

The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York 
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Peddlers 


Beware 


and some unscrupulous grocers are 


offering imitations which they claim to be Pearline, 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.”’ 


IT’S FALSE— they 


are not, and besides are dangerousg PEARLINE is never peddled, but sold 


wv all good grocers. 


Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New Yor! 6 


ACIDITY. - 


of the stomach 

effectually 
neutralized by the § 
use of 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT 


BILIOUSNESS 


and torpidity of aa 


SELTZER APERIENT 


) the liver entirely @& action of the 
overcome by the SELT Z E R bowels established 
use of | , by the use of 
TARRANT'S TARRANT'S 


cured and regular 


SELTZER APERIENT 


‘A well-worded advertisement is a swift messenger to a wide-awake people.’ 


| 
DYSPEPSIA 


F. B. RICE, Director, 


We refer to those | 
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“ PERFECT” 


(TRA DE-MARK.) 


Hot Water Heater, 


For heating by Hot Water Circulation. Is 
preferable mode of heating over steam, as 
heating can be regulated at pleasure. The 
most powerful Heater ever made. If inter- 
ested, send for circular. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., M'T'g'r 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, New York: 


84 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
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QBERLIN, ONSERVAT 

Witha Large Faculty of Superior Instructors and 
a Splendid Building for its exclusive use, the 
Oberlin Conservatory offers unusual Advantages 
for the study of Music. 478 students last year. Total 
expense for one year’s study (38 weeks) need not 
exceed $300. Terms begin Sept. 11., Jan. 1, and 
April. If you are intending to study music 


in any of its branches, send for catalogue to 
rlin, Ohio. 


RESSIN 


THE BEST MADE. 


SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SENSIBLE 


In the United States, Canada 
and Encland wear 


G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
BEST FOR HEALTH, 
Economy und Beauty. 
Buttons at front instead 

asps. 


Be gare yout Corset i 
SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 

every where. Send for Circular. 

FERRIS BROS, tanntactarers 

LL FIELD & CHICAGO, 

lesale Western Agents. 
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